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ABSTRACT 


CREATING A CULTURAL FRAMEWORK TO ENHANCE 
ADULT ATTENDANCE IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
CONTEXTS IN VIETNAM 


by 
Karen Hien Thi Vo-To 
United Theological Seminary, 2017 


Mentors 


Leroy Cothran, DMin 
Ut Van To, PhD 


This project created a cultural framework to enhance adult attendance in Christian 
contexts in Vietnam. From 2011 to 2014 attendance in adult education within the 
churches surrounding Ho Chi Minh City had dropped 40% due to outdated, non- 
contextualized curriculum for Vietnamese students. The hypothesis is by teaching classes 
Vietnamese cultural background, contextualizing the Bible message into a Vietnamese 
context, interpreting Scripture through the Vietnamese culture, and traditional instrument 
for Bible class, attendance will increase. A qualitative study was implemented utilizing 
mixed methods consisting of survey questionnaires and interviews to investigate reasons 


for nonparticipation in adult education in the Untted Methodist churches. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The United Methodist Church (UMC) was introduced into Vietnam in 2001 by 
order of the General Board of Global Ministries when they sent the Tos, an indigenous 
missionary couple, to establish a location for church development and education. The 
challenge has been very difficult in that very few resources have been translated into 
Vietnamese. The Evangelical Church of Vietnam was established in 1911, but with the 
conflict and isolation practices, even their resources have been very limited. Bible-based 
curriculum that is used in many of the church has been gathered from locations around 
the world and most of it is not based on Methodist theology. The content of most of the 
materials has been written for younger students living in an American capitalistic culture. 

The number of churches continue to grow throughout Vietnam, but the 
educational material has not kept up with the growth. Many adults have started to attend 
discipleship classes and adult Bible classes, but have become discouraged with not being 
able to understand the material being presented since it has not been contextualized for 
the Vietnamese aduit learner. This project will develop a cultural framework that will 
create to write Bible-based, contextualized, culturally relevant principles combined with 
the development of a Bible study project which incorporated those principles, the 


spiritual needs for the adult learner will be met. 


Adults who experience these new principles will become more likely to commit to 
stay in class and possibly invite others to attend. The expected results will be an increase 
the commitment in attendance and churches will retain students who will become vibrant 
disciples for Christ. 

The following chapters discuss the subject of creating a cultural framework to 
better support adult attendance in Christian education contexts in Vietnam, chapter one 
analyzes the author’s life experiences which have contributed to her development as a 
minister. 

Chapter two examines bibhcal foundations relation to adult Christian education. 
The mmportance of teaching and teacher preparation reveal from Deuteronomy 6:4-9 of 
the Old Testament and Matthew 28:19-20 from the New Testaments of the Bible. 

Chapter three provides an overview of the history of Christian education. This 
study endeavors to trace briefly the history of adult Christian education to demonstrate 
how it has changed over the centuries and how it can be expected to change in the near 
and distant future. 

Chapter four discusses Wesley’s theology of Christian education: A Treatise on 
Baptism, On the Education of Children, On Family Religion, and On Obedience to 
Parents. 

Chapter five investigates the relationship between the Vietnamese cultural 
background significances, contextualizing the Bible message into a Vietnamese context, 
interpreting Scripture through the Vietnamese culture, general guidelines for classroom, 


and traditional instruments for Bible class. 


Lastly, chapter six presents a detailed description of the project model, 
methodology, and findings from the research. This chapter ends with sharing how well 
the project worked, it’s valuable for future work, how this project changed me, the 


challenges of completing this project and how these materials apply to my ministry. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The context of this project is Wesley United Methodist Church, located in Binh 
Tan district, which is in Ho Chi Minh City (HCMC), Vietnam. The big church building 
has been rented since 2011. This building was used as a temporary home for teaching and 
training, and has now become a permanent school. The name of the school is Wesley 
Theological College (WTC). 

The building has two rooms on the second level. One room is used for teachers 
where they can prepare lessons, read, and relax. The other room has been set up with 
computers for both the teachers and the students. The main classroom is on the main floor 
and is a large room. All chairs are put away after the class session so the space can be 
used as lounge. The students will sit on the floor for breakfasts, lunches, and dinners. 
They normally stand for their coffee break. 

The rapid rate of church growth in Vietnam has created a severe lack of pastors. 
Ut and I stepped out by faith and founded Wesley Theological College in 2002 in 
response to this need. God gave us a vision to send well-trained men and women into the 
mission field in Vietnam. Bible training up to this point had been forced underground. 

Today, there are over three hundred churches in Vietnam, but there are only two 
hundred fifty pastors. The goal of the Vietnam United Methodist Church 1s to plant one 


hundred new churches in 2015. The long term goal is to have one thousand churches by 
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2020. Therefore, there is a need to educate at least seven hundred pastors within the next 
five years. 

Since the church is growing at a very fast rate, the need of leadership training in 
Vietnam is so crucial. Since 2001 Ut and I have developed more churches in sensitive 
situations within this country. We had a difficult time, suffering stress and depression to 
build the United Methodist churches and train people to become United Methodist 
pastors. Initially our visa to enter Vietnam had been for only one month and we had to re- 
apply our visa monthly. We were so worried that if something happened to us we could 
not come back to Vietnam because we could not get a visa. We were also worried that we 
could be kicked out. If this had happened, then the United Methodist pastors in Vietnam 
would have had to continue by themselves. 

After one year we applied for our business visas that lasted for six months. Today 
we thank God that we have been in Vietnam since 2001 doing the mission that we were 
called to do. In 2011, | applied and received a Vietnamese passport in California. Now J 
can use the Vietnam passport entering into Vietnam, so I no longer need a Vietnamese 
visa. Ut T6 received his Vietnamese citizenship in 2009. So, he has a Vietnam passport 
also. Now both of us can travel to Vietnam by Vietnam passport, then travel back to 
America by US passport. Thanks be to God. 

In January 2007, Viet Nam became a member of World Trade Organization. This 
country has become more open for business people to come for investing and visiting. 
During this period of time the number of United Methodist churches grew. The United 
Methodist Church in 2008 had more members with more cell groups in Central 


Highlands. 


In 2009, Wesley Theological College had three training sessions for one hundred 
forty-five local pastors, and group leaders. The training for pastors and cell group leaders 
is crucial. WI'C needed more space for class rooms and dormitory rooms for the students. 

Wesley offered traming for local churches, cell group leaders, and Bachelor of 
Arts in Theological Studies and Bachelor of Theology programs. In 2010, Wesley offered 
a formal Bachelor of Arts program. This class had twenty-one students. All the students 
lived far away in the areas from the Northwest, the Central Highlands and Ho Chi Minh 
City. All of them stayed in the dorm for four years. 

They were so poor. Wesley helped with tuition, room and board for them. They 
were Vietnamese, Hmong, Hré, Chu-ru, Cham people which are ethnic people groups. 
They have their own languages, but all of them used the Vietnamese language in writing 
and speaking. In 2011, the renovations were made to add six more rooms with toilets and 
showers on the top of the building for student’s dorms. 

When pastors, group leaders, or theological students were in classes, they needed 
to practice preaching, leading the cell groups, or practice Field Education. Because of 
these needs, the Wesley United Methodist church was born in 2011. The first week of the 
worship, the church had eighteen theological students, and two teachers, Ut and me. 

After three weeks, the church had more people come. Sunday Worship was at 
nine a.m., adult Bible class at eight a.m. The church had Bible class for children at eight 
p-m. on Saturday. Theological students took turns leading worship and preaching on 
sunday. A month later, a new piano was purchased. 

Wesley UM church was on a dead-end street. The community around the church 


was poor. Men made a living while the women stayed home to take care of the children 


and the housework. One family was allowed to have two children, but many of them had 
three or four children. Children went to school if the family could afford 1t, but thirty 
percent of children drop out of school before they enter Middle school. All schools from 
Elementary to High school are public, but children have to pay a school fee of about 
500,000 VND, equal $25 USD. 

Most of families cannot pay the one time school fee and the additional different 
fees. Children drop out of school because their families cannot pay. Some of children 
have to make the living for their family. That is too bad. Many of the families have two 
or three generations living together in the same house. Wesley UM church has helped 
with the school fees for ten families during the school year so that the children would stay 
in school. The church has done that for three years. The church continues to give away 
clothes, notebooks, pens, pencils, and backpacks to poor children. 

Since 2012, Wesley UM church has started doing a love meal once a week for the 
poor. Fifty families received this meal free every Thursday. The household income at 
Binh Tan is around 100 USD to 200 USD a month. Most of them are labor workers. They 
work in factories, like sewing, shoes, and sandals making. 

Labor workers work eight hours a day, five days a week. They usually work over 
time more than ten hours, but they get paid the same as regular hours. Labor workers stay 
in a factory condo that their companies build for rent. The workers have to pay the rent. 
There are guest houses around there, but the rent 1s higher. The people live in Binh Tan, 
most of them move from other parts of Vietnam. Some of them had lived in the Northern, 


Central Highlands, or the Mekong Delta. 


Many of workers make enough to feed themselves. They are ready any time for 
working overtime, They can earn extra money. Then they can send money back to help 
their parents feeding their younger sisters or brothers at their home town. Or the workers 
save some money until the Lunar New Year comes, and then they can go back to their 
home town. They also buy some gifts to bring home and give them to each member in 
their family. The Lunar New Year is the important and big holiday for Vietnamese. 

The largest holiday of the year is Tét, celebration of the Lunar New Year marked 
by the lunar calendar, which takes place between late January and early February on the 
Western calendar. In the period leading up to Tét, the country is abuzz with preparations. 
Men on motorbikes rush around delivering potted tangerine trees and flowering bushes, 
the traditional household decorations. People get a little bit stressed out and the elbows 
get sharper, especially in big cities, where the usual hectic level of traffic becomes almost 
homicidal. Then a few days before Tét the pace begins to slow down, as thousands of city 
residents depart for their ancestral home towns in the provinces. Finally, on the first day 
of the New Year, an abrupt transformation occurs: the streets become quiet, almost 
deserted, nearly all shops and restaurants close for three days, the exception being a few 
that cater especially to foreign visitors; and hotels operate as usual. 

In the major cities, streets are decorated with lights and public festivities are 
organized which attract many thousands of residents. But for Vietnamese, Tét is mostly a 
private, family celebration. On the eve of the New Year, families gather together and 
exchange good wishes, from more junior to more senior, and gifts of lucky money from 


more senior to more junior. 


In the first three days of the year, the daytime hours are devoted to visiting houses 
of relatives on the first day, closest friends and important colleagues on the second day, 
and everyone else on the third day. Many people also visit pagodas. The evening hours 
are spent drinking and gambling (men) or chatting, playing, singing karaoke, and 
enjoying traditional snacks and candy (women and children). During the Lunar New 
Year, Wesley UM church gives fifty gifts to the poor in this district. 

The congregation of Wesley UM church now stands at approximately forty-one. 
Most members are young adults. The ages are from eighteen to twenty-seven; their 
education 1s eighth grade to twelfth grade. Only five people are over forty, their education 
level is low, about third grade. The church also has thirteen children, from two to twelve 
years in age. There are seven children in school. Those children come from divorced, re- 
married, or single parent families. 

Five children, among the thirteen, I have led to church through teaching them 
English two years ago. All of them go to church regularly. The young people of the 
church are new Christians. They became Christians in a few years. They could not go to 
church because no church was around there. When they knew the church opened, they 
came to church right away. Others became Christians through the members of this 
church. 

All of them wanted to do something to serve the Lord. So they participate in Bible 
reading, worship leading, solo singing, choir band, or Bible class teaching for children 
and adults. Theological students now have become local pastors. Three of them still take 
turns preaching at Wesley UM church. Others moved to Mekong Delta, or HCMC to 


assist a senior pastor. 
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Nghia Phan is the pastor of Wesley UM church. He was one of the twelve 
Vietnamese pastors who were ordained as an Elder in January 2013. He is thirty-five 
years old. He is married and has two children. His daughter is four years old, his boy is 
eight months. He is also a district superintendent of the Northern District. He has 
pastored this church for four years. He started Wesley UM church with eighteen 
theological students. Now the church has grown to forty-one members, not including the 
eighteen students. The church has a choir of about six people, adult Bible class before 
worship and Bible class for children on Saturday evening as I have said before. Pastor 
Nghia taught adult Bible class for one year. He 1s good in teaching and preaching. Now 
the church has a lay member teaching that class. 

When the Wesley church started adult Bible class in 2011 about five members 
attended. A few months later there were more people attending. After ten months of the 
adult Bible class opening, there were fifteen people attending. 

Then, three months later the adult Bible class attendance increased to twenty-five 
people. I could see their spiritual growth. They devoted the time for witnessing to their 
friends, their relatives, and invited more people to come to church. Yes, “the Lord added 
to their number daily those who were being saved” (Acts 2: 47b). The Wesley church 
grew more and more, about fifteen members were added in the first year. In 2012, its 
second year, it increased by five more members. 

But something happened, I saw the number of people attending adult Bible class 
decreased. There were twelve people attending adult Bible class in summer of 2012. I 
thought this was because the summer is a holiday for students and they are off from 


school. The parents took them away to visit grandparents, or traveling somewhere. After 
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summer, the attendance for adult Bible class still went down. Until the end of 2012 only a 
few people attended, from six to eight. After the Lunar New Year, February 20, 2013, 
there were four to six people attending the adult Bible class. What happened? Why did 
members not want to attend adult Bible class? In children’s Bible class, not many 
children attended either. Because parents did not go to adult Bible class, then they did not 
take their children to Bible class. The teacher of adult Bible class did try to change the 
method of teaching, carefully prepared the lessons, and updated to a new book of 
teaching. The teacher was patient to await them coming to class, but the result is no 
change. Not many people came to class. Then pastor had to cancel adult Bible class. Five 
months later, the Wesley church opened adult Bible class again because some of the 
members requested it to open it. This time about six adults attended. Often only two to 
three persons are in the class. The pastor, two members and I often met together talking 
about this issue, why the church members do not want to attend adult Bible class. Is 
something wrong? 

What has happened to them? We reviewed in 2011, there were a lot of members 
who came to Bible class. Today only a few people come. But the Wesley church should 
keep adult Bible class open, although there are only two or three people to attend. Then 


we pray together and are asking God for help. 


Karen Vo-To’s Gifts, Talents, and Education 
In the 9th grade, the Lord gave me a vision when I was leading Bible study in the 
youth group. God said, I would be a pastor and would preach to the crowd. I do not know 


how many people. I previously attended youth group and women’s group. The pastor’s 
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wife of my church shared God's Word. I enjoyed it very much. I wished I could share 
God’s Word like she does. We call her Mrs. Pastor according to the Vietnamese culture. 
We also call a doctor’s wife as Mrs. Doctor, even though she does not know anything 
about medicine. We call a dentist’s wife as Mrs. Dentist as well. 

The Lord said I would be a pastor. This was strange to me since I was a member 
of the Christian and Missionary Alliance church. At that time the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance was the only denomination in Vietnam. They do not ordain women 
as pastors. So how could I be a pastor? But I would love to be a pastor and preach to the 
crowd. God's call was always in my mind. But I did not pay much attention to it. My aim 
was to finish 12th grade. At the same time I also prayed to God about becoming a 
pastor’s wife. | would be known as Mrs. Pastor. 

During the High school years I went to church very faithfully. As board secretary 
for the youth, I taught Sunday school for youth and eventually became the youth leader. 
Being a youth leader of the Youth is a very important position, it is a privilege only a few 
people get. When I was at that position, the young people increased from ten up to thirty 
people. My group attracted many young people outside the church. The youth said sister 
Hien has a happy nature, in harmony with youth. Youth activities were fun, spontaneous, 
and not conservative. I took four of my brothers and sisters to church every week. After 
youth service on Sunday, the entire group went out to visit and witness to young people 
and invited them to church. Every two weeks my group visited the sick in the hospital. 

In 1974 I graduated from High School. Also at this time my church started 
another church service in Vinh Chau. My pastor invited Mr. Ut T6, a student pastor, to 


minister to that church. Each month Ut would come to my church for worship, doing 
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group projects, and fellowship. He usually preached at the youth group meeting, prayed 
the opening prayer or closing prayer. At that time he and I had a chance to talk. I called 
him pastor. From that moment he and I fell in love with each other. 

My church had a Private Elementary School, sponsored by World Vision. At that 
time the school needed a teacher. I applied for that position. I was accepted and | taught 
fifth and third grades. I love children, and care for each child. If any child got behind in 
math or misspelled words, I immediately pulled them out. I spent more time tutoring 
them after school in my home, no charge at all. I encouraged each child and did not yell 
at them when they made mistakes. Many students enjoyed the class and they called 
several of their friends to come as well. 

That year the General Assembly delegation visited the school, attended the classes 
and selected a teacher for training. The teacher who was chosen would be promoted to 
the professional status and their salary would be increased. Many teachers wanted the 
position. I was a new teacher and had only taught in the school for three months. I did not 
hope to be selected. After a day of checking the accounting books and the classes, finally 
the board selected me alone. I was surprised, but very happy. After two weeks of training 
in Saigon, I came back to the school and got a raise. Thanks be to God. 

In 1977, many Vietnamese people escaped from Vietnam in search of freedom. 
They fled Vietnam by sea in small boats to get to Thailand, Malaysia, or by land through 
buses, motorcycles, and walking into Cambodia, then on to Thailand. The countries that 
received the refugees that fled Vietnam were Thailand, Malaysia, Indonesia, and 


Philippines. 
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My husband and I also wanted to cross the border, leaving Vietnam to seek a free 
country to continue to study Theology and to be free to serve God. Ut and I prayed to 
God a lot about how to leave Vietnam undetected. If the government discovered that we 
fled the country, we would be imprisoned for one year or more. | remembered the voice 
of God cailing me to be a pastor, preaching before a crowd of thousands. This could be 
my chance to go abroad for studying Theology and to become an ordained pastor. So I 
prayed for the Lord to help us cross the border without being imprisoned. My husband 
begged the Lord to go abroad to study theology, to be an ordained pastor, and then one 
day return to Vietnam to train others to be pastors. 

In April of 1979, the Lord opened the way for my family, along with other 
believers, to travel together in one small boat to escape out of Vietnam to Thailand. We 
kept the escape route a secret, 1f we were discovered we would all be jailed. On April 30, 
1979 my husband and I, along with my baby boy who was six months old, and eighteen 
other people including my brother-in-law and his family escaped out of Vietnam to 
Thailand. Ut and I stayed in the refugee camp in Thailand about six months. During our 
stay there I became pregnant. Then the Canadian government sponsored our family to 
come to Canada. 

In January, 1980, we came to Montreal, Canada. We stayed there for five days to 
do the paper work and then transferred to Toronto. It was winter time in Canada. This 
was difficult since the weather was so cold at that time. I wore only one shirt, pants and 
slippers. After two days I got an old jacket and a pair of boots. Everyone in my group 


also got the same thing. Thank God, we were now warm. You know in January, the 
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weather there is freezing and snowy. That was the first trme I saw snow. There was a lot 
of snow; 1t was so beautiful. 

After five days, my family finally settled down in Toronto, Ontario. We stayed 
with one Christian family for two weeks. Then we moved to an apartment because a 
Vietnamese Christian Missionary Alliance church sponsored us. The church wanted my 
husband to become a pastor. Now people can call me Mrs. Pastor again! | remembered 
when I was with the group in the boat to flee from Vietnam to Thailand. God gave me a 
vision that my husband would become a pastor in a large church. | did not share this 
vision with him. My husband did pray that he would become an assistant pastor and 
continued to go back to school to complete his MDiv program. So when he became a 
senior pastor at the large church, I was not surprised at all. He shared about his thought of 
wanting to pastor and go back to school. I told him about my vision, that God wanted him 
to become a senior pastor. He was surprised. But he was worried that he was too young to 
be a senior pastor to take care of a large church like that. I said with God’s help, he could 
do anything. 

On April 24, 1980 my second child was born. It was another boy. His name ts 
David To. He is now thirty-five years old and lives in Columbus, Ohio. He is an associate 
pastor at Grove City United Methodist church, in Ohio. A few months later, my husband 
became the senior pastor of the Toronto Vietnamese Evangelical church. I got a job and 
took care of my two children. I still thought about how God called me to be a pastor. 

When I found freedom in this country, I asked myself why there are so many 
countries that are doing well, but why is my country still suffering so much? My country 


went through a thousand years of Chinese oppression, and a hundred years of French 
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reign, and thirty years of civil wars. I also asked why God allowed my people to suffer 
like this. Why were they born in these troubled times? 

Over these events I learned a lot of lessons for my life. I have found the answers 
to these questions that lie in the mysterious free will of God. God has chosen to love me. 
God has chosen to give me existence. God has chosen to give me a grace filed life. In 
God’s love for me, God has entrusted me with a great purpose. 

I decided to go back to Theological school and took some courses. In 1990, Ut 
told me he met his friend and he said, “Karen, I would like to tell you good news: The 
Detroit Annual Conference of the United Methodist Church will open the new ministry 
for the Vietnamese people in Michigan and is looking for someone to help. They wanted 
me to become an associate Director of the Vietnamese Ministry of the Michigan Area. 
And one important thing is the UMC ordain women. Karen, would you like to transfer to 
the UMC?’ I said, “Yes, let us transfer right away.” 

After we transferred, my family moved to Dearborn, Michigan. I was looking 
forward to entering the ministry and become an ordained pastor. In order to prepare for 
this, I came back to Canada and got a Bachelor of Religious Education from Emmanuel 
Bible College in Kitchener, Ontario, Canada in 1994. Then I got a Master of Divinity in 
1997 at the Methodist Theological School in Ohio. 

I] was ordained as Deacon in 1996 and Elder in 1998. I am a full member of the 
Detroit Annual Conference and I am the first and only Indochinese woman ordained in 
The United Methodist Church at that time. 

I served as a pastor and associate pastor. My appointments included: Warren 


Valley United Methodist Church from 1996-1997, and Cass Community United 
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Methodist Church from 1997-2001. I also served with the Detroit Conference 
Commission on the Status and Role of Women and Ethnic Local Church Concerns 
Committee. I was the President of the Vietnamese United Methodist Women (VUMW) 
since the establishment of the VUMW in 1996. 

In 1998, | was a member of the mission team to Vietnam to explore the possibility 
of establishing a United Methodist Church in Vietnam. When I returned from our mission 
trip to Vietnam, my husband shared with me that God wanted him to go to Vietnam to be 
a missionary. He asked me about my calling. The thought of becoming a missionary at 
one time put fear in me because Vietnam is a restricted nation. I would miss my sons and 
church friends, but the Lord began to free me from these fears. For many years I have felt 
the calling of God, by the Holy Spirit, to be a part of God’s ministry in my own country. 

I have seen many opportunities to reach out to more people and reach much 
deeper into the Ho Chi Minh City area through helping the needy. I try to bring a new 
horizon in the kingdom of God to them. This is a golden opportunity for me. | try to catch 
the spirit and bring love, grace, and salvation to these needy people. 

My country is very poor. Many children drop out of school when they are in the 
3rd grade. They leave school because their family cannot afford to send them to school. 
Children leave school to make a living by selling lottery tickets. I do try to provide 
scholarships to help them go back to school. I love children. I started the Love Schools at 
different churches to help children to catch up and go back to school. If the children’s 
families need some food, medicine, or something else, I tried my best to help them. 
Besides that, I tried to help the teenagers go back to school if they wanted and help young 


adults to enter the ministry. I encourage them to discover their calling, and see me if they 
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have any questions. We have Wesley Theological College and Seminary in Vietnam. I do 
provide scholarships for students especially for females to prepare for ministry. 

I know many denominations will not allow women to enter the ministry or to be 
ordained as pastors. I thank God that the United Methodist Church does ordain women. I 
try my best to serve God and allow children or teenagers to talk back and look at my face 
when we talk together. My culture does not allow children or young people to talk back 
to adults, or when talking, they cannot look at the elder’s face. The elders said that the 
children have to look down when they talk and they cannot talk back. That is the way 
they respect the elders. Therefore, the young people are so scared; they do not want to 
come to close to the elders. I do not like that. I want to make a change. I want the young 
people to feel comfortable when they come to me. When they feel comfortable to talk, 
they will have confidence to do something else. 

I think my father impacted me. When I was a teenager, he allowed me to talk and 
discuss things with adults. He did not shout at me when | did wrong. When I did well he 
praised me, and rewarded me. When | passed the 12th grade, he rewarded me by taking 
me to Ho Chi Minh City for a one week vacation. From my home town to Ho Chi Minh 
City took ten hours by bus. Today it takes about six hours, because the road 1s better and 
we no longer have to wait for the ferries. When I was back home, my father praised me 
because I knew how to talk to the older people and that I got along with others easily. 
Then my father wanted me to talk and deal with everyone who came to our tailor shop to 
make their clothes or buy something at my shop. 

| have been a missionary to Vietnam for fifteen years. 1am also a teacher and a 


district superintendent of Northern District. I oversee over fifty churches and train local 
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pastors, Sunday school teachers, and teach a few MDiv courses at the Wesley 
Theological College and Seminary. I] hope I can teach and mentor Vietnamese students in 
the Doctor of Ministry program in Vietnam. In addition, I can help develop new models 
of ministry that can transform Vietnamese pastors and cell group leaders to go beyond 
their local ministry settings. I also train Christians on how to reach the Buddhist people, 
and I help them understand why Vietnamese or Chinese worshipers have Ancestor 
Worship. I cannot deny or turn that problem away, but I can replace the Ancestor 


Worship with Ancestor Respect. 


Conclusion 

I have attended some United Methodist churches in Binh Tan district in worship 
and adult Bible classes. When the church started up, members attended Bible class a lot. 
Later the attendance went down. After one, two or three years, two churches closed adult 
Bible class, because nobody attended or only a few attended. Some United Methodist 
churches in Mekong Delta have started up more than ten years ago, the members who go 
to adult Bible class are not many, from ten to twenty people, although the members are 
more than one hundred forty. 

The United Methodist churches in Vietnam face a crisis in adult Bible class. I 
wolild like to find out what happened to the people of the churches. Why they attended 


adult Bible class a few times or why they did not want to go to adult Bible class. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The Bible provides a wide variety of historical and communal settings in which to 
explore the nature of teaching and learning within the faith community. Within the Torah, 
the book of Deuteronomy stands out as one that outlines the norms for the faith 
community to follow and teach to the rising generations. In Deuteronomy, “Moses is 
described as exhorting the people of Israel to remember God’s activities m their history, 
to teach God’s commands, and, above all, to love, fear, and serve God”. In the Gospel of 
Matthew 28, Jesus states the authority by which He gives the command, and also implies 
that this authority is the foundation of what must be taught in a Christian education class. 

The Biblical foundation that supports the development of adult Bible teachers 
adds additional credibility to the need for focusing upon the teaching ministry of the 
church. The importance of teaching and teacher preparation will be revealed from 
Deuteronomy 6:4-9 of the Old Testament and Matthew 28:19-20 from the New 


Testaments of the Bible. 


Old Testament Foundation 
First, noted from the Old Testament, Deuteronomy 6:4-9, the New Revised 


Standard Version states: 
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Hear, O Israel: The Lord is our God, the Lord alone. You shall 

love the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all your soul, 

and with all your might. Keep these words that I am commanding 

you today m your heart. Recite them to your children and talk 

about them when you are at home and when you are away, when 

you lie down and when you rise. Bind them as a sign on your hand, 

fix them as an emblem on your forehead, and write them on the 

doorposts of your house and on your gates. 
The Setting for Deuteronomy 

The Deuteronomy text revels that the Israelites were wandering around in circles 
for nearly forty years. The issue is that they could have covered this distance on foot in 
only eleven days. In the midst of a great tragedy there comes a touch of light humor in 
God’s command through Moses: "You have come passed this mountain long enough, 
turn northward"! (Dt. 2:3). They had been moving around that mountain for years, 
wasting their days and getting nowhere, just going around in circles. The only progress 
they made was in lowering the number of people that still had to die. Now the time had 
come to stop wandering and move towards their goal, the Promised Land. The Israelites 
proceeded to the Jordan River and camped on the plains of Moab, on the eastern side of 


the Jordan River (Dt. 1:1). There they waited for the command from the Lord to enter the 


Promised Land.? 


Moses’ Lectures 


At the very close of Moses' last days, he gathered all of the male adult Israelites to 


himself (Dt. 5:1). Moses delivered the great messages of Deuteronomy shortly before his 


1 Deuteronomy 2:3. 


2 Waiter Brueggemann, Deuferonomy (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2001), 81-85. 
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death. These messages were begun on the first day of the eleventh month of the 
fourteenth year, which was only two months and ten days before the Israelites crossed the 
Jordan River (Dt. 1:13)°. These messages were being delivered to the new generation of 
Israelites that had grown up during the years of wandering. The former generation that 
had died were the unbelievers; as evidenced in the lack of teaching their children the law 
and to circumcise them (Josh. 5:5). There was a need; therefore, for instruction and 
reaffirmation of the covenant with this generation in the ways of Jehovah. Thus, Moses 
reviewed what Jehovah had done for His people since leaving Egypt, including a 
resuming of the laws revealed at Sinai. Then he set forth new regulations given by God, 
relative to immanent entrance into Canaan and the adventurous life to be experienced 
there. 

In chapter five of Deuteronomy, Moses restates the heart of the law, the Ten 
Commandments, to Israel. In the sixth chapter, he states what has become known as part 
of the great "shema" (Dt. 6:4-9); which in modern Judaism is viewed as the Jewish 
confession of faith. Moses tells them how they are to inculcate these great beliefs into the 
hearts of their children and descendants. He warns them also of the consequences of 


turning away from Jehovah after they enter and conquer the land.# 


Importance of Religious Training 
Israel was about to enter a land that was filled with various nations that were 


polytheistic, and whose practices were an abomination unto Jehovah. The Canaanite 


> D. L. Christensen, Deuteronomy 1:1-21:9, revised 2nd ed. Word biblical commentary, v. 6A. 
(Nashville: Thomas Nelson Publishers, 2001), 142-143. 


* J. A, Thompson, Deuteronomy (Downers Grove, Ill: Inter- Varsity Press, 1974), 121-124. 
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religion for example was the most sexually oriented of all the ancient religions. Their 
religion was centered almost exclusively in sex and its manifestations. In no other 
country have so many figurines of naked goddesses of fertility, so obscene, been found. 
Therefore, without the proper training of the children, the next generation and perhaps the 
current generation would fall into idolatry. The effects of which would be devastating to 


Israel and their concept of Jehovah.> 


Internalize the Word (6:4-6) 

Dt. 6:4. “Hear, O Israel: The Lord is our God, the Lord alone.” 

This verse begins with Hear, O Israel, in Hebrew Shema’ Israel, an introductory 
formula employed by Moses to convey great emphasis. In this verse Moses is 
commanding the people to hear, which is used "to gather together, or to unite” all of 
Israel. After all of Israelite men are gathered together, Moses continues his series of 
lectures concerning the covenant between Jehovah and Israel. Moses here is emphasizing 
the uniqueness of Jehovah. The people need to realize who their God is for two reasons. 
First, Israel is about to enter a land filled with polytheistic beliefs. Upon entrance into the 
land, they will be slowly changing from a nomadic life style to an agrarian society. 

This change tn the sociological structure in Israel will bring a period of instability 
to the nation. The frustrations and toil of trying to cultivate a harvest will tempt Israel to 
leave their pure monotheism. Man's pragmatic philosophy and Israel’s unfamiliarity with 
agricultural principles would set the stage for a very difficult test for Israel. Ultimately, 


Israel would fail this test. 


> J .A. Thompson, Deuteronomy, 121-122. 
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The second reason is for the continuation and propagation of their monotheistic 
faith. Since Jehovah's uniqueness is foundational in Jewish thought, parents need to know 
and understand it personally so they are able to communicate this truth to their children. 
This method was the only way to ensure the continuation of their monotheistic beliefs. 
Equally mmportant is the concept that God is a personal Being. This provided Israel with 
special privileges and rights. Jehovah was not some far off, distant, impersonal Being, but 
was the opposite, personal and very close.° 

After Moses reviews for the people who their God is, he proceeds to tell them 
what kind of response they are to have toward their God. “‘Love the Lord your God with 
all your heart and with all your soul and with all your strength. These commandments 
that I give you today are to be on your hearts.” (Deut. 6:5-6) They are to have a total 
commitment toward their Lord God. A genuine love for Yahweh was to be the focal 
point of their commitment. It was to be a response of love and not of fear. The motive for 
this love is to be found in the words: your God. God is a God who was revealed to Israel's 
forefathers: Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

This same God 1s still identifying with Israel. God brought Israel out of the land 
of Egypt and made provisions for them while wandering in the wilderness. Now God is 
re-establishing the covenant with this present generation. So God has been in their past, 
present, and promises to be in their future if they allow their Lord God to be. 

The response on the part of Israel is not to be a token response of love, but is to be 
total in scope. The totality of the response is seen in three words. The first word is heart 
which to the Jew meant the seat of understanding. In all their understanding they were to 


love the Lord. Next is the word soul which centers in the will and personality of an 


6 J. A. Thompson, Deuteronomy (Downers Grove, III: Inter-Varsity Press, 1974), 121-124. 
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individual. This implies the devotion of the whole person is to center on the Lord. The 
final word is strength. This word implies that all their energies were to be included in this 
love that they were to manifest. The word all is used with these words to demonstrate the 
totality of the response in the various realms. 

In verse six Moses continues to instruct Israel of their responsibility towards the 
Lord. He states that they had the responsibility of placing these words upon their hearts. 
‘The placing of these words upon their hearts would be a result of their love for God. 
Without this love of God the placing of these words would be a disaster. The results 
would be a formalistic and empty religion that has outward appearance and form but no 
meaning or substance to it. Therefore, Israel was to brand their hearts with these words. 


They were to understand them thoroughly, and let this understanding govern their lives.’ 


Teach the Word (6:7) 

Verse seven says, “Impress them on your children. Talk about them when you sit 
at home and when you walk along the road, when you lie down and when you get up.” 
The verb teach indicates that the people were to instruct their children on the subject of 
the Lord in a formal manner. But the instruction was not to stop there. The next 
subsidiary verb indicates that they were to instruct them informally also. Notice the four 
sets of contrasts: when you sit, when you walk (in the house, in the road); when you lie 
down, when you get up. Parents are to be teachers at all times, and their classrooms are 


not restricted to a geographical location. The classroom was to include any place where 


7D. L. Christensen, Deuteronomy 1:1-21:9, revised 2nd ed. Word biblical commentary, v. 6A. 
(Nashville: Thomas Nelson Publishers, 2001), 143. 
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parent and children are together: in the house, outside of the house (like playing football 
or going shopping), at the finish of a day and at the start of the new day. Thus, the 
children could not help but learn early in life who the Lord was and what God demanded 


of them.® 


Communicate the Word (6:8, 9) 

Deuteronomy 6:8, 9 presents creative uses of symbolic visual aids to 
communicate the Word and to help people to be constantly aware of it. Communication 
could describe the ways in which the senses are involved. First, Moses talks of armbands 
and headbands: “Bind them as a sign on your hand, fix them as an emblem[b] on your 
forehead” (6:8). Then he talks about inscriptions at the entrance to house and property: 
“And write them on the doorposts of your house and on your gates.” (6:9).” 

These verses are not figurative. The idea of the Torah being before their eyes and 
in their hands is that they are to be constantly reminded of the foundation it provides for 
all lite. Two of the major senses are involved. One is to see the Torah and to feel the 
Torah. Rabbinic Judaism took this opening command quite lterally, and hence arose the 
practice of wearing phylacteries at worship; these are leather straps bound around the 
arms and head that have two small boxes attached. One box is for the head and the other 
for the hand, and each contains various verses from the Torah. 

The words of the covenant are also to be written on the doorframes of Israelite 
homes and on their gates. The latter are not the gates of individual houses but the 


reference is rather to the gates of the towns and cities. This underscores the covenantal 


8 J.A. Thompson, Deuteronomy (Downers Grove, Ill; Inter-Varsity Press, 1974), 123. 
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aspect of the command. The point of the statute is to show that no matter where one 
travels, to home or away from home, the Torah is central to one’s life. 

This passage emphasizes the centrality and all-consuming nature of Scripture in 
the eyes and hearts of believers. Such a focus leads to loving God with all our hearts, 
minds and souls. It is an all-encompassing command: we are to love God at the core of 
our being, no matter what we do: whether at home, at work, at play or at church. We are 
to do this no matter what day of the week it 1s, and with ever so much zeal and vigor. Our 
main goal in life is to iove God with all our hearts: no matter what our calling, no matter 


what our circumstances, no matter who we are, no matter where we live. !° 


New Testament Foundations 

The New Testament scripture for the biblical foundation is Matthew 28:19-20. 

“Go therefore and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in 

the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, and 

teaching them to obey everything that I have commanded you. And 

remember, I am with you always, to the end of the age.” 
The Context in the Life of Jesus 

In order to have an understanding of any event or teaching in the life of our Lord, 
it is necessary to harmonize the four gospels so as to know how Matthew 28:19-20 fits in 
relationship to His life. The beginning of Christ’s ministry took place primarily in Judea 


in the year AD 27. It was in the wilderness of Judea where the Lord was baptized by John 


(Matt 3:1, 13-17) and tempted by the devil (4:1-11). After being rejected in Nazareth 


10 Walter Brueggemann, Deuteronomy (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2001), 83-85. 
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(Luke 4:16-31), He moved to Galilee and settled in Capernaum (4:13-16) during the 
second year of His ministry. 

During His time in Galilee several incidents that were strategic for His future 
ministry took place. As His popularity grew, so did the first glimpses of opposition by the 
Jewish religious leaders, especially because of their perception of His breaking the 
Sabbath and His statement about being equal with God (John 5:10-18). Galilee was the 
place where He appointed the twelve Apostles (Mark 3:13-19; Luke 6:12-16) and 
delivered the Sermon on the Mount.(Matt 5-7). Our Lord’s fame continued to grow as He 
preached the Gospel and did miracles, including the first resurrection that He 


performed.!! 


Ministry of Jesus 

The ministry of Jesus is the example of Christian education. Jesus not only based 
his teaching on Scripture, but also used effective methods to reach different types of 
people. His approach in teaching often varied, being suited to a particular need. For 
example, in his encounter with the Samaritan woman (John 4:1-42), Jesus aroused her 
interest by simply asking for a drink of water. In considering matters of great importance, 
Jesus directed her thinking by avoiding controversial local issues and by focusing on the 
solution to her immediate problem. Jesus was more interested in the welfare of this sinful 
woman than in the age-old conflict between Jews and Samaritans. 

In John chapter 3, Jesus explained to the ruler Nicodemus the doctrine of the new 
birth. Nicodemus came to visit Jesus privately mn order to discuss the doctrine that Jesus 


had been teaching. This leader had recognized Jesus’ miracles as a confirmation of divine 


4. Wesley Allen, Matthew (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2013), 277-278. 
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authority (John 3:2). The illustrations that Jesus used, his careful answers to difficult 
questions, and his references to Jewish history helped Nicodemus to learn. 

In teaching adults, Jesus never changed his message. He did use appropriate terms 
and illustrations in explaining the message. Nicodemus was a theologian. The Samaritan 
woman was a harlot. Both of these people were reached effectively by Christ as he 
announced who he was and the mission which he was yet to accomplish. 

The fact that Jesus chose twelve men to learn from him and to be teachers of the 
gospel is significant. Because this daily instruction was given to learners, the desired 
content was remembered and applied years later when written accounts came into 
existence. It was adults to whom Jesus appeared in his glorified body. Jesus appeared to 


the women, his eleven followers, and to about five hundred witnesses. !* 


Apostolic Ministry 

Adult Christian education began on the day of Pentecost with the preaching of 
Peter. “And there were dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, devout men out of every nation under 
heaven” (Acts 2:5). Peter, through the leadership of the Holy Spurit, taught these adult 
Jews who had come to Jerusalem to worship. Peter made use of the opportunity of 
gathering thousands of adult learners in one place, expounding to them the Word of God. 

Three thousand people were saved and baptized. The first church was established. 
The believers sold their possessions in order to help one another. “All the believers were 
together and had everything in common. Selling their possessions and goods, they gave 
to anyone as he had need” (Acts 2:44-45). 


2 Ulrich Luz, Matthew 21-28 (Minneapolis, MN: Augsburg Fortress, 2005), 638-642. 
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Paul’s sermons display an ability to communicate to adults. Even when preaching 
to those who knew nothing about God, Paul was effectively used to bring people to an 
acknowledgement of Christ as Savior. For example, Paul taught the Greek intellectuals in 
the Areopagus at Athens. Here Paul was examined with regard to his teachings. Here the 
situation was one of teaching adults who had no orthodox history of true worship. These 
adults were Gentiles who followed the current philosophic ideas of that day. To such an 
audience he appealed to their knowledge of natural theology and to their own writers as 
well as preaching the doctrines of righteousness and judgment (Acts chapter seventeen). 
Several people believed the gospel. Paul used different methods on different occasions, 
but the clear message of the gospel was always taught. 

Adult Christian education 1s commanded by Paul in his second letter to Timothy. 
“And the things you have heard me say in the presence of many witnesses entrust to 
reliable men who will also be qualified to teach others” (2:2). Paul’s command to 
Timothy 1s to train other adults to be teachers of the Word of God. The material to be 
taught probably includes all of Paul’s epistles, assuming that 2 Timothy was written last 
and that Paul’s writings circulated among the churches. The teacher was an adult who 
was knowledgeable of the gospel. The learners were also mature persons who could teach 
others. In the other words, this was a command to train teachers who would be faithful 
and able to teach others. 

The apostles’ evangelistic outreach was always directed at reaching adult 
audiences. From the mass type of evangelism on Pentecost (Acts chapter two) to the 
conversion of Cornelius and his family (Acts chapter ten), Peter 1s observed directing his 


efforts toward adults. 
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An example of adult Christian education is the conversion experience of the 
apostle Paul (Acts chapter nine). Jesus considered it very important to personally instruct 
Paul regarding his activities and his relationship to Christ. For some time Paul was taught 
in his new faith before his active ministry for Christ began. 

Even when addressed to children, certain passages of Scripture written by Paul 
and others are often meant for adult readers. The role of the parents in instruction of the 
child is essential. For example, notice the teaching in Ephesians chapter six. It says, 
“Children, obey your parents in the Lord: for this is right” (6:1). Very few, if any, 
children in Ephesus could read this exhortation. The teachings of Ephesians are primarily 
to adult learners. The principles mn application are to be taught to children after first being 
taught to the adults in theory. 

Throughout the Biblical record the importance of religious instruction of adults is 
clear, if the assumption that the frequency of occurrence in Scripture signifies 


importance, and that lack of mention or infrequent mention signifies less importance. 


The Context in the Gospel of Matthew 

Matthew writes between AD 40 and 70 to a Jewish audience, with the purpose of 
demonstrating that Jesus 1s Israel’s King, their long-awaited Messiah. From the previous 
section on the life of our Lord, it is clear that a key aspect of this gospel is that the order 
of the material included by its writer is for the most part thematically organized, rather 
than chronologically. The author writes the different sections of his gospel in a sequence 


that serves his purpose rather than in the order they took place in Christ’s life. 


43 Ulrich Luz, Matthew 21-28 (Minneapolis, MN: Augsburg Fortress, 2005), 642-644. 
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Matthew includes five instructive discourses 1n his gospel. The first one 1s found 
in chapters five-seven (the Sermon on the Mount) followed by the second one in 10:5-42, 
where the instructions to the Twelve for their evangelistic mission are found. The third 
discourse is found in chapter thirteen (the parables of the kingdom), while the fourth 
discourse is found in chapter eighteen (the child-likeness of the believer). Finally, the 


fifth discourse is in chapters twenty four-twenty five (the Olivet discourse). ! 


The Importance of Teaching in Matthew 

The New Testament scripture, which is utilized for my biblical foundation is 
Matthew 28:19-20. This text emphasizes the importance of teaching, as well as 
following, the commandment of God to teach. 

The significance of this text emphasizes authority which is given to Jesus, and 
additionally, a need for people to be taught in order to become disciples, which the writer 
views as both motivating and endowing. In this text Jesus is viewed as both the Model 
Disciple, as well as, the Master Teacher. Jesus is viewed as one who reaches outside his 
own Jewish community to embrace those who may have been excluded. In the same 
manner, through his own teachings, Jesus’ disciples are directed to teach others and 


embrace them as well.!> 


440. Wesley Allen, Matthew (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2013), 277-281. 
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Commissioned to Teach 

The literary form of the text, by determination of its directive and its verb usage, 
include the giving of authority to Christ to teach as a part of an inseparable function in 
ministry and discipleship. Robert E. Coleman examines the text by disclosing The 
directive issuing from Christ’s authority, which comes out in the action portion of the 
Commission: “Therefore go and make disciples of ail nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, and teaching them to keep all that I 
commanded you” (Matt. 28:19, 20). It is further understood that, in the original text, there 
is but one verb, make disciples. Go, baptizing and teaching are participles, which means 
that these activities do not stand alone.!® 

It is important to examine the word order in Matt. 28:20a: “teaching them to keep 
all that I commanded you.” The discipleship of v.19a is defined as ethical obedience; 
outreach must be balanced by teaching and living the Word. Mark stresses the action side 
of Jesus as teacher while Matthew centers on the ethical content and demands of his 
teaching. 

“To keep” (terein) in this context the verb tereo means to observe, to heed and 
therefore to fulfill Jesus' commands. Its closest counterparts in the Hebrew Old 
Testament are the verbs samar and natsar, both of which frequently denote attentiveness 


and obedience to God's laws. In Matt. 19:17 Jesus spoke in these very terms to the rich 


16 Warren Carter, Matthew and the Margins (Sheffield, England: Sheffield Academic Press, 2000), 
552- 554 
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young man: “keep the commandments,” the verb being an imperative of tereo, and used 
in Matt. 28:20. 

“All that I commanded you”, they are to teach not their own ideas, but what Jesus 
has commanded. The basis of living as the people of God will be the new commandments 
given by Jesus. 

The emphasis on obeying everything | commanded you shows that the discourse 
sections are not really didactic material to be learned, but more importantly, practical! 
injunctions to be lived. What are the benefits of keeping God’s commandments? The text 
says that these so-called commandments of God must be taught, so that the children of 


God may fear the Lord all the days of their life, !’ 


Conclusion 

As a summary, these passages emphasize the proclaiming of God’s teachings, 
calling for a decision on the part of the hearers, and addressing people in the sense of 
teaching them what God requires of the whole man. 

These passages in our postmodern era provide motivation for the desired 
outcome, which is to cause teachers in the church to take their roles as teachers more 
seriously. Not only does it benefit the members of the church community to be taught in 
the scriptures, but 1f promoted properly it will create a sense of urgency among teachers, 
and encourage the people to live according to the scripture, which according to covenant 


renders significant benefits. 


 Ulnch Luz, Matthew 21-28 (Minneapolis, MN: Augsburg Fortress, 2005), 624-629. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The history of education is the history of teaching and learning. Each generation, 
since the beginning of human existence, has sought to pass on cultural and social values, 
traditions, morality, religion and skills to the next generation. This chapter provides an 
overview of the history of Christian education. This study endeavors to trace briefly the 
history of adult Christian education to demonstrate how it has changed over the centurtes 


and how it can be expected to change in the near and distant future. 


New Testament and Education 

Jesus taught in Palestine when that country was under the domination of Rome. 
The Romans had recognized that the Jewish people represented a special category within 
the framework of the empire. Unlike most other subject peoples, their religious 
procedures could not be merged into the general religious syncretism which the Pantheon 
represented. They were not idol-worshipers; and therefore, had no image of Jehovah 
which the Romans could place alongside local deities collected from their various 
vassals. This meant that foreign domination had very little impact on the religious 


methods and approaches of the Jews.!® 


18 J. L. Elias, A History of Christian Education (Malabar, FL: Robert C. Krieger Publishing, 2002), 
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Jewish methods of teaching may give some help in understanding the methods of 
Jesus. There is some evidence that Jewish teachers followed pedagogical principles in 
instructing their pupils. 

The disciples of Jesus followed the Jewish patterns of worship and learning. 
Several New Testament books evidence the use of different methods of education, most 
reflecting earlier Jewish customs. Some persons learn in the home. The education of the 
Jewish boy took place, first of all, in the home. Timothy was influenced by both his 
grandmother, Lois, and his mother, Eunice (2 Tim. 1:5, 3:15). The Ethiopian Eunuch was 
instructed by Phillip before coming to faith, and received some instruction subsequent to 
his conversion (Acts 8:36-40). Still others assimilated their faith into pagan and Jewish 
backgrounds. For example, Paul was trained in the Law under Gamaliel in Jerusalem. He 
made use of this training to become an effective advocate for the faith among both 
Gentiles and Jews. 

Education gradually came to emphasize a distinctive way of life for God's chosen 
people. Christians were identified as followers of the Way (Acts 9:2; 24:14). Education 
emphasized the teachings by and about Jesus, for in his very person he represented the 
way, the truth, and the life (John 14:6). The disciples of Jesus were commissioned to 
teach others to obey everything Jesus had commanded (Matt. 28:20). 

In the early church there was an emphasis on the faithful transmission of the 
Christian heritage. Up until the fourth century, this was done in a society which resulted 
in a counter-cultural stance of contending for the faith. External and internal challenges 
had to be addressed in reflecting on the faith. In this context the community was 


maintained by stressing the canon, a rule of faith, and church order. These three elements 


af 


served to maintain continuity without distortion as the faith addressed a Hellenistic- 
Roman world marked by cultural and religious pluralism. 

Various educational forms emerged to deal with the challenge of interpreting the 
faith in the light of unfulfilled eschatological expectations. In particular, catechesis arose 
as an essential component of passing on the faith. John Westerhoff points out that the 
Greek source for this term refers to resounding, to celebrating, to repeating another's 
words and deeds. When the term catechesis was first used, it referred to instruction by 
oral repetition in which persons were taught by having them sing out the answers to 
posed questions.'” In order to fulfill the need for catechesis, catechumen classes emerged 
in various localities to support home training and worship services. The form and length 


of this catechesis varied, but the training continued for three years.”° 


Early Church Catechesis and Baptism 

This period served as a time of training and probation before full acceptance into 
the church. Among the catechumens, the hearers were those considering Christianity, the 
kneelers remained for prayers after the hearers withdrew, and the chosen or actual 
baptismal candidates were given intensive doctrinal, liturgical, and ascetical training in 


preparation for baptism and full participation in the life of the church. Following baptism, 


'? John H. Westerhoff, Will Our Children Have Faith? 3° ed. (Harrisburg, PA: Morehouse 
Publishing, 2012), 2. 


*° Michel Dujarier, A History of the Catechumenate: The First Six Centuries (The University of 
Michigan, MI: Sadhier, 1979), 94. 
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more instruction was provided regarding the meaning of the sacraments and the church 
which had been experienced by new members.! 

In addition to catechumen classes, catechetical schools were formed. Christianity 
found itself needing educated apologists to interpret the faith in Hellenistic terms and to 
defend it against cultured attackers. At catechetical schools, like the university in 
Alexandria, future leaders of Christian thought and life were instructed in the various 
disciplines and philosophies of Hellenistic culture. Founded by Demetrius towards the 
second century, it grew to its greatest heights under the leadership of Origen before his 
departure to Caesarea where he developed a similar institution.” 

The curriculum for Christian education included the interpretation of the Old 
Testament Scriptures. Many converts were not Jews and were exposed to the Old 
Testament for the first time and needed an interpretation of how Jesus’ life and ministry 
related to God's previous dealings with people and creation prior to the incarnation. For 
those converts who were Jews, the Old Testament had to be reinterpreted in the light of 
the claims of the Messiah. 

In addition to the Old Testament, the gospel accounts of the life and teachings of 
Jesus were shared. Following the death of eyewitnesses, these accounts and their 
implications were codified to provide an authoritative standard. In addition to the 
Scriptures, the curriculum was comprised of the confession of faith and teaching of The 


Way. The confession of faith was the affirmation of Jesus’ lordship elaborated in the 


71 J_L. Elias, A Aistory of Christian Education (Malabar, FL: Robert C. Krieger Publishing, 2002), 
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Apostles' Creed. The Way specified moral expectations for a follower of Christ which 
were clearly outlined in the Didache, the earliest form of catechetical instruction. 7? 
Beyond these components, the common life of the Christian community provided 
the curriculum as non-formal and informal teaching and learning occurred. An issue is 
continuity. An alternative to this emphasis is one that focuses upon the adaptation of the 


faith in light of a changing world and in some cases distinct conditions. A second issue 


relates to the maintenance of the Christian community. 


Monasticism and Education 

The word monasticism originates from the Greek word monos meaning alone; the 
early Christian monastic people were called the ones that lived alone because they went 
into the desert alone to live a life of solitude. Monasticism is the religious practice in 
which one renounces worldly pursuits in order to fully devote one's life to spiritual work. 
Both men and women practiced monasticism. The men were called monks and lived in 
monasteries. The women were called nuns and lived in convents.” 

The history of Christian monasticism began as the early Christians began moving 
to the desert with a goal of growing closer to God, thus following the example of Christ, 
when he fasted for forty days in the wilderness of Judea.” 

Some of the elements that would be included in Christian monasticism can also 


found in the early church as described in Acts. Qualities such as sharing possessions, 


23 J. L. Elias, A History of Christian Education (Malabar, FL: Robert C. Krieger Publishing, 2002), 
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fellowship, teaching and learning, and communal meals were all part of very early 
Christian practice, as is discussed in sections of Acts (4:32-37).*¢ 

Monasticism was unknown in Christianity until the end of the third century. Most 
of the early Christians continued to own private property after their conversion, and 
celibacy was not encouraged. Meanwhile there were aspects of Christianity dating back 
to the tume of the apostles that emphasized asceticism, celibacy, poverty or moral 
perfection. Fasting was an accepted discipline in the early church. It also became more 
customary for older widows to remain single and focus their lives on prayer and church 
work.*? 

Christian monasticism draws from the influence of Judaic tradition. The Essenes, 
a Jewish sect, were similar to monks. They were as devout as the Pharisees, but lived in 
isolation, often in caves in the wilderness. It is possible that John the Baptist was an 
Essene, and many scholars believe the Dead Sea Scrolls were written by Essenes. 
Monasticism im Christianity became popular during the time of Constantine. With the 
government’s endorsement of Christianity, many believers found it more difficult to live 
a godly lifestyle. Some of them turned their backs on society and fled to the desert, where 
they believed that quietude and self-induced hardship would make following Jesus easier. 
Today, most Western monks and nuns are Catholic, although there is a movement among 


Protestants for individuals and families to live communally.?° 


© C,H. Lawrence, Medieval Monasticism: Forms of Religious Life in Western Europe in the 
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From the beginning, monasticism concerned itself with education. Initially, 
monastic schools recerved boys who intended to enter the order but by the ninth century 
they also accepted those who just desired an education. The aim of education was 
religious. Discipline was harsh, fasting and prayer was obligatory. The language of 
instruction was Latin, instruction began in the seven liberal arts, with grammar first. The 
two major benefits of educational efforts were: knowledge was preserved for use in the 
Renaissance, and manuscripts were copied and retained. A negative aspect developed 
over the centuries when the monasteries became wealthy and controlled large tracts of 
land. The monastic schools dominated the educational scene of Europe from the sixth to 


the tenth or eleventh centuries.*” 


Reformation and Renaissance Christian Education 
During the Renaissance people paid attention to the issue of the literary. This 
period came from the Rome, then spread through Europe. Human values are considered 
more important than the metaphysical world. So education is to serve the human rather 
than looking to the matter of God. Their attention 1s to creature rather than the Creator. 
Because of the cultural mfluence of Renaissance, Christian education also has been 
paying attention to the social and anthropological rather than focusing on God and His 


Word.?? 


2? Kenneth O. Gangel and Warren S. Benson, Christian Education: Its History and Philosophy 
(Chicago, IL: Moody Press. 2002), 108. 
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The Renaissance 

The Renaissance was a reawakening, a rebirth, a renewal of learning which took 
place in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. A reawakening interest in the 
classical sources originated in Italy, but spread to other parts of Europe. Corresponding to 
this classical interest was a rise in humanism, with persons and their world rather than 
God and heaven as the focal point of human interest. 

Various areas of life affected by the Renaissance, in turn, influenced education. 
Education became important to individual cities, with rich merchants and powerful 
banking houses supporting and sponsoring learning. Political tensions between the 
papacy and various princes and rulers resulted in an emphasis on education as serving the 
state and society at large. A scientific revolution fostered a focus on the created world 
rather than its Creator. This new interest in science resulted in shifts in the curricula of 
schools. Much experimentation developed in music, architecture, literature, and the arts. 
In the area of religion, increased interest in differing perspectives was fostered through 
the printing of religious books which were in demand. Many Renaissance leaders and 
thinkers might be characterized as seeing the chief purpose of persons as glorifying 
human life and enjoying the world.?! 

This stance in Christian education implies the need to emphasize personal belief 
in Christ and Scripture as the foundation for inquiry in the pursuit for knowledge and 
truth. This reliance upon Christ and Scripture follows from the recognition of the 
presence of sin and the fallen nature of persons which affects the use of reason, not 


subject to divine revelation. The use of reason implies posing questions and having 


** Kenneth O. Gangel and Warren S. Benson, Christian Education: Its History and Philosophy 
(Chicago, IL: Moody Press, 2002), 108-109. 
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doubts, even about certain truths which Christianity has historically defended. Posing 
questions becomes the occasion for discovery and inquiry using the capacities of human 


reason created by God.*” 


The Reformation 

Reformation came about as a result of the moral degeneracy of the church, 
especially during the Middle Ages. There was a conviction among those concerned, that 
the church needed to reform from its current state. There was doctrinal error that needed 
urgent attention. A case in point was the selling of indulgences by pope Leo X for the 
dead believed to be in purgatory, so that their quick release from purgatory to heaven 
could be secured. For Ulrich Zwingli, the Swiss reformer, Catholic statutes, monasteries, 
mass, purgatory, worship of saints, and celibacy were cause for concern. He replaced 
these doctrines with Protestant doctrine such as the supremacy of Scriptures, the church 
as a separate entity independent of government control.*° 

As for Martin Luther, the sale of indulgences brought matters to a head. What 
they amounted to was that anyone who bought them would secure a quick release of a 
loved one from purgatory, “Soon as the coin in the coffer rings, The soul from purgatory 


springs”.** Martin Luther was further influenced by his reading of Paul’s letter to the 


Romans, which taught justification by faith. 


32 Kenneth O. Gangel and Warren S. Benson, Christian Education: Its History and Philosophy 
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The aim of the Reformation therefore was to restore true doctrine in the Church, 
especially the doctrine of salvation. Humanity is sinful before God and can only be made 
right with Him by believing in Jesus Christ. Martin Luther and the reformers taught 
justification by faith and by grace alone; the earthly priest could therefore not mediate for 
anyone, nor could the buying of indulgences secure any form of forgiveness or release 
from purgatory. Thus, the primary goal for reformers was the restoration of evangelical 
Christian doctrine.*° 

Moreover, the aim of the reformation was to ensure that the church returned to its 
former status of purity and preaching of pure doctrine. The aim of Christian education 
during this time was “...to train all Christians to be priests of the living God’*°, Further, 
the aim of Christian education was the protection, enhancement and extension of persona! 
development in respect to the community of faith. 

Reformation period was a period in contrast with the Renaissance. This period 
focuses on faith and spreading the faith, emphasizing the priesthood of believers. Martin 
Luther has advocated two important points: Sola Scriptura and Sola Fide. During this 
period, the Christian education goal is to educate believers to become priests of the living 
God. Therefore, believers must be in fellowship with God directly. Christians know God 
through the Bible with the eyes of faith. During this period, Christian education is the 


practice area of theology.*’ 


4° Heiko Oberman, The Reformation: Roots and Ramifications (New York, NY: T&T Clark, 
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Comparison of the Renaissance and the Reformation reveals a clear difference. 
Renaissance focused on issues of intellectual, cultural and attention to reason to focus the 
extra-biblical writings. Reformation focused on spiritual renewal. Recognizing the 
depravity of human reason, it paid attention to the writings of the Bible and obedience of 


God's Word. 


Pietism, Moravianism, Methodist — Small Group Education 
Pietism was a renewal movement which took place in the wake of the tragic thirty 
year war in which much of Germany was devastated. It was a time when many were 


searching for answers. 


Small Groups in Pietism 

Due to this dry, sterile, and immoral backdrop, Spener felt the need to do 
something. He realized that it wasn’t enough for believers to attend church and leave 
unchanged. He believed that change could only take place as Christians met in small 
groups for Bible study, prayer, and fellowship*®. “The small group meeting variously 
known as collegia pietatis, conventicles, ecclesiolae, or the collegium philobiblicum, was 
the internal dynamic of Pietism for the actual practical renewal and expansion of 
Christian ministry beyond the clergy”*’. The first small group meeting was led by Spener 


in 1670. 
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Many Lutheran churches began to practice Spener’s principles. Zinzendorf, the 
founder of the Moravian Church, became a follower of Pietism while at Halle. John 
Wesley was touched through the Moravians. As Sohn declares, “Missiologically 
speaking, Pietism formed part of the launching pad of Protestant World Mission’. 


Pietism has greatly influenced the small group movement today. 


Small Groups in Moravian Tradition 

The Moravian movement was linked to the Pietistic tradition. It began in 1722 
when a few refugees from the persecutions of Protestants in Bohemia and Moravia settled 
on the estate of Nicolas Ludwig Zinzendorf. In the early 1700's Moravians became the 
popular name for church members because many were descended from the refugees from 
Moravia. 

Zinzendort perceived the world as his parish. He was a world Christian. He sent 
many missionaries out to the uttermost parts of the world. 

Prayer was a part of the Moravian movement. “On August 27, 1727, the time 
from midnight to midnight was divided between twenty-four men and the same number 
of women, the hours being assigned by lot. Each spent his period in intercession, so that 
prayer never ceased in the community". 

Zinzendorf was not interested in establishing a denomination. Rather, his zea] was 


to spread the gospel of Jesus Christ. The Moravians also offered to the church-renewal 


movement the techniques of society, class, and band. 
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Even before the Moravian church was operational, the bands were formed for the 
people who had come to live at Herrnhut, the estate of Zinzendorf. The characteristics of 
those bands were: 

- To promote personal growth in grace and fellowship between kindred spirits. 

- Free and informal associations of those who felt drawn to each other. 

- Meet in frequent conferences for prayer and intimate discussion of personal 

experiences 

- Each member of the congregation could join the band most congenial to him or 

one in whose leader he had special confidence. 

- The leader had the right to request that the applicant join another group. 


- There were specific groups for women that Lady Zinzendorf promoted*. 


Small Groups in the Methodist Tradition 

The Methodist movement was influenced by the Moravians. Wesley understood 
what it meant to have a personal relationship with God as a result of coming into contact 
with Moravians. He derived many of his small group concepts from them as well. 
According to Hunter, Wesley learned from exposure to the home groups that which 
Spener developed to fuel renewal and outreach, and Wesley learned particularly from the 
Moravians. Wesley also learned from Anabaptist groups and from the occasional 


societies with the Church of England, so his group movement was eclectic Protestant®’. 


*2 Hamilton and Kenneth, History of the Moravian Church, 36. 
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Not only did Wesley believe that small groups were God’s instrument to implement 


change, but God also gave him the understanding concerning how to do it. 


Classes 

Wesley established classes and bands for those who were responding to the 
Gospel message. He understood that we progress in holiness together or not at all. These 
groups, to be effective, must be small but also connected to the larger church. Each 
society was divided into smaller companies called classes according to their places of 
abode. “And let us consider how we may spur one another on toward love and good 
deeds, not giving up meeting together, as some are in the habit of doing, but encouraging 
one another—and all the more as you see the Day approaching... Therefore encourage 
one another and build each other up, just as in fact you are doing” (Hebrew 10:24-25; | 
Thess. 5:11).4 

Every class consisted of twelve persons, one of whom was called the Leader. His 
duties were: “To see each person in his class once a week, at least, in order to inquire 
how their souls prospered, to advise, reprove, comfort, or exhort, as occasion may 
require; to receive what they are willing to give toward the relief of the poor; To meet the 
minister and the stewards of the society once a week; to pay to the stewards what they 
have received of their severai classes in the week preceding; and to show their account of 


what each person has contributed””. 


“ Albert C. Outler, John Wesley (Oxford, UK: Oxford University Press, 1964), 176-177. 
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Bands 

The bands were started in 1738, before the classes. Unlike the classes, attendance 
was not required and only about twenty percent ever joined a band. The bands were 
same-gender groups of five or six persons committed to each other and to the holy life. 
They met to help each other on the road to Christian perfection. These were deeper life 
groups; and only about one-third of the typical society joined, or was invited to join the 
bands where they shared their spiritual journeys without reserve and without disguise. 
John Wesley called this close conversation. He felt that Methodism was closest to the 
New Testament ideal in the band meetings. He said he saw one man who learned more 
about the spiritual life in one band meeting than he had in ten years of listening to public 
preaching.* 

In each band meeting, the members asked each other about the sins that they had 
committed since the last meeting, the temptations that they had to deal with, and how 


they were delivered from those temptations. 


Penitent Bands 

This backslider’s band was designed especially for sincere people who, for some 
reason, kept being recaptured by some sin. They wanted to do right, but had not found the 
strength and discipline to completely forsake their sins and stay on the path to perfection. 
For them: the penitent band met on Saturday nights. What would happen to the spiritual 
temperature of our churches if those with persistent spiritual problems and failures could, 
without disgrace or losing face, go to a regular meeting for people just like them? What a 
celebration when someone would graduate from the penitent band! 


© Outler, John Wesley, 178. 
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Societies 

The society was the congregational levei. People who remained committed in 
their pursuit of a new life, and attended the class meeting regularly were automatically 
made part of the society after three months*’. Hunter makes an important comparison, A 
Methodist Society was composed of the sum total of classes attached to it. As one’s 
membership in early Christianity was primarily to a house church and somewhat 
secondarily to the whole Church within the city, so in early Methodism one’s primary 
membership was in the class and somewhat secondarily in the society**. We are told that 


hundreds of thousands of people participated in the small group system. 


The Sunday School Movement 

Histories of religious education date the beginning of the modem Sunday school 
movement in 1780 when Robert Raikes began his school in Gloucester, England. 
The claim is widespread that the school begun in 1737 by John Wesley while serving the 
Christ Church Parish in Savannah, Georgia was the first Sunday school. Wesley 
described the school's general method: “... a young gentleman, who came with me, 
teaches "between thirty and forty children to read, write and cost accounts. Before school 
in the morning and after school in the afternoon, he catechizes the lowest class, and 
endeavors to fix something of what was said in their understanding as well as in their 
memories. In the evening he instructs the larger children. On Saturday, in the afternoon 
he catechizes them all. The same I do on Sunday before the evening service. And in the 


church, immediately after the Second Lesson, a select number of them having repeated 


“? Hunter, Church for the Unchurched, 85, 
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the Catechism and been examined in some part of it, I endeavor to explain at large, and 
enforce that part, both on them and the congregation.””” 

But Raikes's school was known for its impact on the students’ morals, for the 
transformation of their lives. Raikes intended the Sunday school to be "the instrument 
under God of awakening spiritual life in the children" and to "form the basis of national 
education."°° This plan had to wait until 1780 to come to fruition, probably because not 
until 1779 were dissenters from the Church of England allowed by the Enabling Act to 
keep public or private schools, or even to tutor. Before this act was passed, then, the 
Sunday school was unavailable to Methodists, Baptists, and other dissenters as an 
instrument for religious instruction. 

Not until three years after beginning his Sunday school did Raikes publicize it. 
Wesley read Raikes's accounts and was very impressed with the Sunday school's 
possibilities. Before preaching at Bingley church on July 18, 1774, Wesley "stepped into 
the Sunday school, which contains 240 children, taught every Sunday by several masters, 
and superintended by the curate. So many children, in one parish, are restrained from 
open sin, and taught a little good manner, at least, as well as to read the Bible. I find these 
schools springing up wherever I go.">! 

According to Raikes, the Sunday-school movement spread in four years' time, "so 


rapidly as now to include 250,000 children; it is increasing more and more."*” The 
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Sunday-school movement expanded so rapidly that, in 1831, it was claimed that Sunday 


schools in Great Britain enrolled approximately 1,250,600 children. 


Membership and Discipleship Classes Today 

Discipline is one dimension in which Christian education finds expression. It 
includes such components as presenting Christ to unbelievers, nurturing the new 
believers, training them in Christian life and service and allowing them to make other 
disciples as proof that they have been properly discipled. In one of His last injunctions to 
His followers, Jesus commanded that they make disciples of all nations; baptizing them 
and teaching them to be obedient (Matt. 28:19, 20). This makes the question of 
discipleship a very important component in the evangelization of the world. 

Discipleship includes such tenets as follow up visits, membership classes and 
Bible study sessions. A disciple is a follower of someone else. It is a person who learns 
from his master and seeks to be like him in his entire way of life. In the New Testament 
context, a disciple 1s a person who has received Christ as His Savior (John 1:12); who 
follows Him by way of reading the Word and obeying it. Jesus Himself urged that if His 
followers abode in His Word, they would be His disciples indeed (John 8:31, 32). Briefly, 
discipleship entails four elements, namely conversion, nurturing, training, and serving. It 
means to reach people for Christ, to build them up in the faith so that they mature, to train 
them in Christian life and service and to send them off to bear fruit (John 15:8). 

The history of Christian education, especially from the New Testament times, 
demonstrates a trend that was prevalent in the teaching ministry of the church, namely, 


the preparation of new believers for full church membership. The early church displays 
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this feature vividly. When about three thousand people received the Word at the 
preaching of Peter on the day of Pentecost, they were baptized and added to the church 
(Acts 2.41). The book of Acts does not end here. It goes on to say, “They met constantly 
to hear the apostles teach, and to share the common life, to break bread, and to pray...” 
(Acts 2:42). This practice must have been carried out in fulfiltment of the great 
commission to make disciples, to baptize them and to teach them to observe Christ’s 
commands (Matt. 28:19, 20). Teaching continued in houses and in the temple so that new 
members came to be grounded in the Word (Acts 5:42). 

This approach ts typical of what came to be known as membership classes. The 
Pauline letters also abound with this phenomenon of membership teaching. On the 
occasion of the new churches he brought into being through God’s help, Paul spent more 
time in teaching than in preaching (Acts 18:11). He taught so much that when he left the 
scene, some of his followers were able to take over the leadership of the church as elders 
(Acts 14:23). They could never have been leaders of the church if they were not well 
grounded in teachings of Scripture. How could they be expected to teach others if they 
still needed to be taught? (1 Tim. 5:17; II Tim. 2:2). 

In other instances Paul used letters to ground members in the Word and in 
Christian faith. The second century church was even harder on its new members, grading 
them into three categories, namely the hearers, the Kneelers, and the chosen. The hearers 
were Christians who received instruction in the fundamental doctrines and practices of 
the church and were allowed to listen to Scripture reading and sermons in the church. 
They had to conduct themselves well so as to be ready for the second stage. The second 


category of Christians, the kneelers, remained to pray after the hearers had gone. They 
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also received more advanced instruction and had to prove readiness for the next phase. 
The third category of Christians, the chosen, underwent intensive doctrinal, liturgical and 
ascetical training in preparation for baptism>’. No one would be accepted into 


membership of the church if he did not go through these three stages. 


Conclusion 

Christian education began in the Garden of Eden. Both the Old Testament and 
New Testament are filled with examples of teachers. During the years before Christ’s 
birth, Jewish children were required to receive their education at the synagogues where 
they studied mostly the Old Testament. Years later, during the Roman Empire, some 
early Christians enrolled their children in the Roman public education system. In the 
Middle Ages, the Catholic church opened schools of its own, some to train priests and 
others to focus more on grammar and the liberal arts. With the Renaissance came a 
revived interest in learning, and schools became more accessible to the common man. In 
the wake of the Reformation, Christian schools were no longer uncommon in Europe. 
Seeking freedom to worship, the Separatists left England for Holland and later settled in 
the New World. Sunday schools m England and in the United States contributed greatly 
to the cause of Christian education.>* 

Today and certainly tomorrow’s church should learn to design Christian education 
for the local church, individuals, families, classes, vocational grouping, and age groups. 
The church should learn to flesh out their faith in the life of the community mn such a way 


3 Charles B. Eavey, History of Christian Education (Chicago, IL: Moody Publishers, 1964), 85. 


*4 Charles B. Eavey, History of Christian Education (Chicago, IL: Moody Publishers, 1964), 85- 
86. 
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that Christian faith is real, relevant, and a vital piece of fabric of life. This will certainly 
challenge current role expectations for staff members, lay leaders of church programs, lay 
persons in the pew, and those who serve on committees. What a chailenge and 


opportunity to be a part of what God is doing in His church and world!’ 


°° Charles B. Eavey, History of Christian Education, 86-87. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Generally speaking, theology is the study of the world of the paranormal and 
religious beliefs. Theology is the content of Christian education and Christian education 
is the practice areas of theology. Christian education is based on the following major 
principles of theology. 

Some of the major sources for Wesley's concept of Christian education are: A 
Treatise on Baptism, On the Education of Children, On Family Religion, and On 
Obedience to Parents. Not all of Wesley’s theology will be reviewed, but only major 
themes and emphases that are related to the ministry of Christian education. Wesley 
declares that the main doctrines which distinguish his ministry are: original sin, 
justification by faith, means of grace, small group formation, and holiness of life. He 
illustrates them in this way: “Our main doctrines, which include all the rest, are three: 
that of repentance, of faith, and of holiness. The first of these we account, as it were the 


porch of religion; the next, the door; the third, religion itself’.°° 


—=—_ 


6 John Wesley, The Works of John Wesley, ed. Thomas Jackson, 14 vols., CD-ROM 
edition (Franklin, TN: Providence House, 1994), 8:472; hereafter cited as Works (Jackson). 
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Wesley’s Theology of Christian Education 


Original Sin 

His sermon on original sin exemplifies his teaching on the doctrine of sin. The 
heart of the message 1s that mankind 1s full of evil. Mankind ts fallen and the soul is 
corrupted. This condition is not only outward, but inward as well. The sinful condition of 
mankind is due to the consequence of the fall of humankind in Adam. He explains: 

Man did disobey God. He ‘ate of the tree, of which God 

commanded him, saying, Thou shalt not sat of rt.” And in that day 

he was condemned by the righteous judgment of God. Then also 

the sentence whereof he was warned before began to take place 

upon him. For the moment he tasted that fruit, he died. His soul 

died, was separated from God; separate from whom the soul has no 

more life then the body has when separate from the soul.°’ 


In addition to spiritual death, he suffered the loss of the knowledge of God. He 


lost the image of God.** 


Justification by Faith 
The solution to the sin problem is salvation from sin; the restoration of mankind 
to their pre-fallen state. Here Wesley rests on Pauline doctrine of justification through the 


second Adam, Jesus Christ. Faith in the atoning work of Jesus Christ is the basis for 


>? John Wesley, The Works of John Wesley, ed. Thomas Jackson, 14 vols., CD-ROM 
edition (Franklin, TN: Providence House, 1994), 5:54. 


*8 Thid., 5:67, 
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justification before God.°? Justification is the experience through which God works in the 
soul to bring it into the life of righteousness. The result is creation of new life in Christ, 
when the soul 1s renewed after the image of God, in righteousness and true holiness. He 
describes the experience in this manner: 

In that instant we are born again, born from above, born of the 

Spirit: There is a real as well as a relative change. We are inwardly 

renewed by the power of God. We feel “the love of God, shed 

abroad in our heart by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us; 

producing love to all mankind, and more especially to the children 

of God. 

The justified experience; however, is not complete redemption. He suggests that 
one may feel his/her sin is gone, but experience has proven this to be untrue. Full 
salvation requires the second aspect of redeeming grace. This work begins at the time of 
justification and proceeds in a gradual fashion. It is a progression from grace to grace as 
the newborn believer continues to grow, and as he follows the Spirit’s leading, he 
continues to an experience of entire sanctification. This work of divine grace, Wesley 
considers full salvation since it delivers from all sins such as pride, self-will, anger, 
unbelief.®! He prefers to call this a state of perfection. “It is love excluding sin; love 
filling heart, taking the whole capacity of the soul.’®* Furthermore, while the work of 
grace preceding entire sanctification is gradual, he is disposed to think of entire 


sanctification as an instantaneous experience.’ 


»? Wesley, Works, 5:62. 
Ibid. 4: 
61 Ibid, 5:46. 
© Thid., 5:46. 


? Tbid.,. 5:53. 
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Means of Grace 

John Wesley’s theology and educational perspective were clearly reflected in his 
view of the means of grace.** God ordains these outward signs, words, and actions as 
channels that convey his grace. The means of grace include practices that Christians 
associate with spiritual formation: the Eucharist, Bible reading and proclamation, prayer 
and fasting, worship, service and social ministry, church and small group participation. 
As described by Wesley, God conveys grace toward humanity through these educational 


and ministry practices, thus leading to spiritual maturity and holiness of heart and life. 


Small Group Formation 

A fourth aspect of a Wesleyan approach to Christian education includes the 
recovery of Wesley’s small group formation. Wesley’s development of interlocking 
groups of societies, classes, and bands provides the overall framework for accountability, 
relationships, and spiritual formation for Methodism. Wesley’s system of group 
formation is distinct and was the primary basis for the success of Methodism. His 
development of groups as a means for holy living is unparalleled in eighteenth-century 
England. It reflects his soteriological focus on holiness of heart and life. D. Michael 
Henderson’s groups, which emphasize societies, classes, and bands as aspects of human 


development, fit into Wesley's model. 


* Dean G. Blevins, “John Wesley and the Means of Grace: An Approach to Christian Education” 
(PhD. diss., Claremont School of Theology, 1999), 21-30. 


© PD. Michael Henderson, John Wesley's Class Meeting: A Model of Making Disciples (Nappanee, 
IN: Evangel, 1997), 83-126. 
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Holiness of Life 

The goal of Wesleyan educational ministry 1s holiness of life. Wesley’s 
soteriological focus was most clearly reflected in his desire for holiness and sanctification 
of all humanity. Holiness of life is the driving force behind all of Wesley’s educational 
practices. 

Christian educators differ in their views of holiness. Some believe that holiness of 
life is a process of development, while others see holiness as an instantaneous event. A 
Wesleyan approach to Christian education includes the understanding of holiness as a 
process of growth through participation in the means of grace, and a life of obedience to 


God, which is central to Christian discipleship. 


The Doctrines Related to Experience 

The distinguishing feature of these doctrines in Wesley’s ministry was his stress 
on the subjective experience of these truths. Wesley, m his discourse “An Earnest Appeal! 
to Men of Reason and Religion,” exhibits the practical experiential nature of his ministry, 
when, in response to an inquirer, he writes: 


I replied, ‘I do preach to as many as desire to hear, very night and 
morning, You ask what J would do with them: J would make them 
virtuous and happy, easy in themselves and useful to others. 
Whither would I lead them? To heaven; to God the Judge, the 
lover of all, and to Jesus the Mediator of the new covenant. What 
religion do I preach? The religion of love; the law of kindness 
brought to light by the gospel. What is this good for? To make 
them like God; lovers of all; contented in their lives; and crying out 
at their death, 1n calm assurance, “O grave, where is thy victory! 
Thanks be unto God who giveth me victory, through my Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ © 


° Wesley, Works, 8:8. 
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The question at this juncture is: what is Wesley’s thought regarding the 
experience? There are four terms related and involved in Wesley’s treatment of salvation: 
grace and love, repentance and faith. The first two are expression of God to mankind, the 
other two are functional within mankind. Grace and love are the expression of God to 
mankind, first of all convincing mankind of sin, and bringing them to repentance. Then 
God’s grace enables mankind or provides the faith which is conditional for justification. 
Wesley describes the process of mankind’s salvation in this manner. The earliest desire to 
please God and the conviction of guilt before God he calls preventive grace. This is 
God’s grace in creating self-knowledge of guilt and grows to the point of desiring a 
release from it. He calls this convincing grace or repentance. The next step, providing an 
individual responds to God’s grace, is God providing saving grace or faith which is 
necessary for salvation.®” 

Therefore, God’s grace operates within mankind, convicting their sin, bringing 
them to repentance, and providing the gift of faith in order for them to receive 
forgiveness of sin. The reason God extends His grace to mankind is love. Wesley asserts 
repeatedly the idea that God’s love initiatrves mankind’s response. 

How come you then to love him at first? Was it not because you 

knew that he loved you? Did you, could you, love God at all, till 

you tasted and saw that he was gracious; that he was merciful to 

you a sinner? What avails then controversy, or strife of words? Out 

of thy own mouth! You own you had no love to God till you was 

sensible of his love to you. And whatever expressions any sinner 

who loves God uses, to note denote God’s love to him, you will 


always upon examination find, that they directly or indirectly 
imply forgiveness. Pardoning love is still at the root of all. 


°? Wesley, Works, 6:509. 


88 Thid., 8:24. 
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Wesley sums up his theology of Christian education, pressing the basic, when he 
says: 
We see, on every side, either men of no religion at all, or men of 
lifeless, formal religion. We are grieved at the sight; and should 
greatly rejoice, if by any means we might convince some that there 
is a better religion to be attained, -- a religion worthy of God that 
gave it. And this is we conceive to be no other than love; the love 
of God and of all mankind; the loving God with all our heart, and 
soul, and strength, as having first loved us, as the fountain of all 
the good we have received, and of all we ever hope to enjoy; and 
the loving every soul which God hath made, every man on earth, as 
our own soul... This love we believe to be the medicine of life, 


the never failing remedy for all the evils of disordered world, for 
all the miseries and vices of man.°’ 


John Wesley: Small Groups te Train Leaders 


Wesley’s Small Group Organization 

By 1748, John Wesley had created a remarkably effective model of small group 
community, and they were growing fast. By his death in 1791 the Methodists were a 
global movement of effective evangelism, renewal, training, and church planting with 
more than 70,000 members in England and more than 40,000 in the new United States, 
and other mission stations as well. 

In other words, we are told that hundreds of thousands of people participated in 
the small group system. By the time Methodism had reached 100,000 members at the end 
of the century, the movement must have had over 10,000 class and band leaders with 
perhaps an equal or larger total of other leaders. This system of bands and classes 


continued for over a century. 


°° Wesley, Works, 8:3. 
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Wesley believed that small groups were God’s instrument to train Christians. He 
realized that long term training required an effective organizational structure, and thus he 
worked hard to build an extensive small group network. 

Wesley mentioned three experiences concerning the system of small groups. 

On Monday, May 1, (1738) our little society began in London, but 

it may be observed, the first rise of Methodism (so called) was in 

November 1729, when four of us met together at Oxford; the 

second was at Savannah, in April 1736, when twenty or thirty 

persons met at my house; the last was at London, on this day, when 

forty or fifty of us agreed to meet together every Wednesday 

evening, for a free conversation, which began and ended with 

singing and prayer’® 

Three experiences were from the following: the Holy Club, the Religious Society 
in Georgia and the Fetter Lane Society. Converted peoples wanted to meet Wesley 
regularly, and Wesley acceded to their demand. This was the rise of the United Society. 
The purpose of this meeting was no other than the following: 

A company of men having the form and seeking the power of 

godliness, united in order to pray together, to receive the word of 

exhortation, and to watch over one another in love, that they may 

help each other to work out their salvation. 7! 

Classes 

Wesley established classes and bands for those who were responding to the 
Gospel message. He understood that we progress in holiness together or not at all. These 
groups, to be effective, must be small, but also connected to the larger church. Each 
society was divided into smaller companies called classes, according to their places of 
abode. “And let us consider how we may spur one another on toward love and good 

” Wesley, Works, 9:430. 


“ Albert C. Outler, John Wesley, 178. 
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deeds, not giving up meeting together, as some are in the habit of doing, but encouraging 
one another-—and all the more as you see the Day approaching... Therefore encourage 
one another and build each other up, just as in fact you are doing (Hebrew 10:24-25; 1 
Thess. 5:11) 

Every class consisted of twelve persons, one of whom was called the Leader. His 
duties were: 

(1) To see each person in his class once a week, at least, in order to 

inquire how their souls prospered, to advise, reprove, comfort, or 

exhort, as occasion may require; to receive what they are willing to 

give toward the relief of the poor; (2) To meet the minister and the 

stewards of the society once a week; to pay to the stewards what 

they have received of their several classes in the week preceding; 

and to show their account of what each person has contributed. ” 

The Bands 

The bands were started in 1738, before the classes. Unlike the classes, attendance 
was not required and only about twenty percent ever joined a band. 

The bands were same-gender groups of five or six persons committed to each 
other and to the holy life. They met to help each other on the road to Christian perfection. 
These were deeper life’ groups and only about one-third of the typical society jotned, or 
was invited to join the bands where they shared their spiritual journeys without reserve 
and without disguise. John Wesley called this close conversation. He felt that Methodism 
was closest to the New Testament ideal in the band meetings. He said he saw one man 


who learned more about the spiritual life in one band meeting than he had in ten years of 


listening to public preaching. 


” Albert C. Outler, John Wesley, 178. 
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In each band meeting, the members asked each other about the sins that they had 
committed since the last meeting, the temptations that they had to deal with, and how 


they were delivered from those temptations. 


The Penitent Bands 

This backslider’s band was designed especially for sincere people who, for some 
reason, kept being recaptured by some sin. They wanted to do right but had not found the 
strength and discipline to completely forsake their sins and stay on the path to perfection. 
For them, the penitent band met on Saturday nights. What would happen to the spiritual 
temperature of our churches if those with persistent spiritual problems and failures could, 
without disgrace or losing face, go to a regular meeting for people just like them? What a 


celebration when someone would graduate from the penitent band! 


The Activities and Achievements of Education 

During the eighteenth century any education above the elementary level was the 
prerogative of the upper classes, and was obtained through the employment of private 
tutors or at public schools, to which the lower classes would have had the difficulty in 
obtaining admission. The beginning of the Methodist contribution to education is 
associated with the founding of the Kingwood School, followed by the Orphan Schools 
by Wesley at Newcastle and London. His original intention was to teach chiefly the 
poorer children to write, read and cast accounts, but more especially by God’s assistance 
to know God and Jesus Christ Whom He hath sent. This school continued to give 


instruction until 1803. In 1748, the New House at Kingwood was opened to provide an 
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education for the sorts of Wesley’s preachers and the growing number of wealthy 
merchants and industrialists within the Methodist fold.” 

In this climate of enthusiasm for popular education, the Methodist Conference of 
1883 approved the establishment of Wesleyan day schools. Another way Wesley 
stimulated the growth of public education was by publishing books and distributing them 
at moderate prices. The Wesley brothers published four hundred fifty-three books in their 
lifetime. According to these books, the influence on the growth of education of 
Methodists cannot be overlooked. The meetings of Methodists became Wesley’s places 
of education and all books were read systematically. As a result, their religious, moral, 
political and cultural knowledge was extended. It was sufficient to make an impact on the 


educational system of the whole of England. 


Christian Education in Ho Chi Minh City 

There is no overall plan for Christian education as such in the churches in Ho Chi 
Minh City. We do; however, have Sunday school programs, Youth Fellowships, and 
Adult Bible Groups within the church establishment. 

The need for Christian education in the Vietnam United Methodist churches 
cannot be over emphasized. The church, being a Christian enterprise, is of necessity a 
teaching enterprise for Christianity and depends upon teaching for its propagation and 
maintenance. Therefore, the church's procedures would be orderly; its equipment as up- 
to-date as possible; its curriculum based upon the best educational standards. Its 
organization and program would be so constructed throughout as to reveal a primary 
concern for growing persons. There would be a thorough study of a child’s life, of the 


® Albert C. Outler, John Wesley, 178-179. 
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changing needs of young people and adults, and of the ways of cooperating with the Holy 
Spirit in influencing life. There would be familiarity with the best teaching procedures 
and materials that the resources of music, religious art and drama, worship, handwork, 
and story may be captured for this supreme purpose. 4 

The churches in Ho Chi Minh City can also be a school, a fellowship of disciples 
learning at the feet of the Master Teacher. The churches in Ho Chi Minh City take as 
their commission the words of Jesus in Matthew 28:19-20: "Therefore go and make 
disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Spirit, and teaching them to obey everything I have commanded you. And 
surely [ am with you always, to the very end of the age.” 

Our aim is not simply to win names for the church's roll, but to gain true followers 
of Christ whose purpose will be to unite with others in a fellowship of those learning how 
to live as Christians. This apples to all ages, adults as well as children. 

The tendency among Vietnamese Christians is to think that once they become 
converts to the Christian fold, their conversion is complete. The sooner our converts 
agree to be honest with themselves and confess that there are many things they have still 
to learn as Christians, the greater will be our fellowship as humble human beings and the 
deeper will be our common zeal for spiritual discovery and joy in achievements. 

The first mission of the United Methodist churches in Ho Chi Minh City, then, is 
to teach; that 1s, to make known and vitally effective in individual lives the Good News 
of Christ as Savior of the world. This task would be at the heart of Christian education in 


Ho Chi Minh City. For Jesus Christ holds a place in Christian faith which differs in kind 


“4 Ut To (Personal Communication, August 15, 2013). 
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as well as in degree from that held by any other person. A unique personal relationship to 
Jesus will be sought and won by his followers in Ho Chi Minh City. Jesus is also called 
Savior. Surely He is the Savior of the world in the sense of pointing the way to a new and 
better life, but He is also the individual's Savior. People have found that through faith in 
Hum they may be saved from sin and lifted to a higher plane of life. Christian experience 
in this regard is so clear that we would not be true to our purpose if we did not include 
this aspect of Jesus’ mission in our Christian education objectives. 

Christian education secks to make so real to the Vietnamese the person of Jesus 
that He may call forth their supreme loyalty and devotion. This can happen when teachers 
hold the person of Christ, His enabling power, and His standards and ideals constantly 
before pupils, so that acceptance of Him may involve understanding the facts concerning 
His life and teaching, also full commitment to Him and to His way of life. 

Our public schools aim to build up strong moral character. So far as they can, 
without interfermg with religious beliefs, they endeavor to give the children the highest 
mecentives for their moral habits. The Sunday school will cooperate with the Day schools 
in this. It will supply what the Day school cannot give. It will give the spiritual and 
religious teaching which our public schools, according to their function, cannot 
sufficiently give. 

Undoubtedly, the greatest menace to moral strength in Ho Chi Minh City today is 
the host of people of all ages who are not receiving any systematic instruction in Religion 
under any auspices. Especially unjust is the fact that millions of children, through 
circumstances beyond their control, are allowed to grow up without religious training. In 


a day when secular education is becoming universal, when opportunities for adult 
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education are increasing on every hand, it becomes one of the clear duties of the church 
to build plans so that Religious Education may become continental, and in the meantime 


to extend its ministry to many unchurched children and adults. 


Conclusion 

Wesley's view of religious education of children grew naturally from his 
theology. He believed in the depravity of the entire human race, including its youngest 
members. Both young and old are by nature entirely lacking in God's natural and moral 
image, and in consequence are entirely alienated from God. Wesley felt that salvation 
from sin was the main purpose of life and that conversion begins in repentance, which is 
the knowledge and conviction of a man's despicable condition. The change of conversion 
was in the human himself, a new birth or regeneration was brought about and the human's 
relationship to God was changed when he became justified. The consequences in outward 
expression of the individual became holiness or piety, a growing experience in the life of 


God as the human was nourished by use of the means of grace. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The purpose of this chapter 1s to investigate the relationship between the theories 
of adult Christian education, adult nonparticipation in Christian education classes, the 
Vietnamese cultural background significances, contextualizing the Bible message into a 
Vietnamese context, interpreting Scripture through the Vietnamese cuiture, general 
guidelines for classroom, and traditional instruments for Bible class. Then, I consider the 
practical implications of this research for teachers who are active leaders in adult 


Christian education. 


Theories of Adult Christian Education 

Theories of Christian education for adults represent the efforts of the church to 
provide a psychological blueprint to explain how adults learn under certain conditions. 
Psychological and educational research has developed a number of different theories of 
learning. There seem to be no universally accepted theories of adult religious education, 
especially in relation to the black church. In the religious education structure, researchers 
can use secular models to determine the effect of learning on believers, but they should 
always allow tor Divine Intervention that could possibly take place. Nelson makes the 


following statement, which addresses this situation: 
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Christian education has, since its inception as a field of study in the 

early twentieth century, usually taken its learning theory from 

whatever reigning psychologists said at the time was true. Thus, 

we find Christian education textbooks using the ‘laws of learning’ 

*stimulus-response’ or ‘its revised version of ‘drive-cue-response- 

reward’ as a proper understanding of learning that could be applied 

to the learning of Christian faith.” 

Nelson continues to state that: “The church, by uncritically taking over theories 
that were usually developed in a study of animal behavior in a laboratory and assumed to 
be applicable to human beings, forgot the uniqueness of the church as a society of 
believers, and the nature of man as a creation of God”’° Theories, programs, and 
activities of the church should center in the fact that God does actively involve Himself in 
the life of His people. The church cannot be sure that any one particular theory or 
theories are better or worse. A Christian must consider the various theories of learning 
and apply Christian principles to them. Whatever is developed in psychological and 
educational research studies should ultimately be suitable for use by the church in light of 


the Gospel of Christ. Religious education should use the findings of empirical 


psychology to elucidate the gospel. 


Traditional Theological 

Burgess outlines the following criteria for the traditional theological approach: (1) 
Theology based upon writing or happenings, which have been divinely revealed, is 
normative for all decisions relative to religious education. (2) Religious education is 


concerned with the transmission of a message based on revelation which leads to 


> C. E Nelson, “Issues Facing Christian Education,” in Adult education in the Church, ed. G. A. 
Getz, and R. B. Zuck (Chicago, IL: Moody Press, 1970), 105. 


© Tbid., 105. 
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salvation. (3) The teacher of religion has received the message of salvation and has, in 
some sense, been commissioned to pass it on. (4) Learners, who follow the message in its 
fullness, will live out the message with respect to daily living and eternal destiny. ”’ 

Antecedents to the traditional approach can be traced back to the fifth century, 
and the catechumenate, the chief religious education endeavor of the early church. In 
more recent history, it has been reflected in the Sunday school movement of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, The National Association of Evangelicals in recent 
protestant tradition, and the Kerygmatic Movement in Roman Catholicism. 

Teaching practices conforming to the Traditional Theological approach are verbal 
in nature and rely on lecture for teaching the message. However, more important than 
teaching method, is the teacher’s personal life as witness to the message. 

The learner is viewed as a receiver of the message of salvation in the Traditional 
Approach. The nature of the learner is given consideration, and the teaching-learning 
process is not ignored; but the learner is primarily looked upon as a vessel to be filled, 


since the learner is God’s creation. 


Social-Cultural Theoretical Approach 

Burgess outlines the following criteria for the Social-cultural Approach: (1) 
Theological concepts are open to continual change in such a way that experience is 
normative for religion itself as well as for religious education theory and practice. (2) 
Religious education is primarily concerned with social and cultural reconstruction rather 
than individualized salvation. (3) The religious education teacher’s task is to create social 


7” H.W. Burgess, An Invitation to Religious Education (Mishawaka, IN: Religious Education 
Press, 1975), 95. 
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consciousness and to develop social living skills. (4) The Christian personality and life- 
style of the student grow out of the development of his or her latent personal and 


religious capacities.” 


Contemporary Theological Approach 

Burgess delineates the following criteria: (1) Theological concepts, which 
recognize the continuing activity of God, are normative for all decisions related to 
religious educationai theory and practice. (2) Religious education attempts to establish 
individuals in a right relationship with God within the fellowship of the religious 
community and to educate them for responsible, intelligent, and adult living. (3) The 
teacher’s task is to enter into relationship with students in order to guide them in their 
internal growth, their growth toward God, and their growth toward other persons. (4) The 
student’s spiritual life is nurtured and sustained by the educational mimistry of the 
church.7? 

Theories of religious education for adults in the local church should speak directly 
to what is happening in that particular church’s ministry. It should also spell out the 
mandates of the theory, so that they can be made available to all adult members 
participating in the ministry. 

Theories of learning in religious education are very important in the teaching 
process that is conducted by the staff. The staff should be aware that all learning does not 


take place in the same way. The adults cannot be taught on the level of children because 


8 Burgess, An Invitation to Religious Education, 105. 
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they learn differently. The adult ministry staff must be thoroughly cognizant of how 
learning takes place in individuals. 


Knowles states the basic difference between a teacher of adults and the teacher of 
children: 


The big difference between a pure andragogue (teacher of adults) 

and a pure pedagogue (teacher of children) is this: the pedagogue 

not only is willing to accept dependency but feels so much more 

comfortable teaching dependent personalities that the teacher will 

tend to do everything one can do to maintain dependency on the 

part of the learner. The andragogue, while able to accept 

dependency at a given time and moment, has a built-in sense of 

obligation to do everything one can do to help that person move 

from dependency toward increasing self-directedness.* 

Adults are very independent in most cases and they want to be dealt with on an 
independent basis. Adult teachers should have as a major objective to move their learners 
beyond the supporting hands of the teacher to seek that level of strength and ability 
within the individual learner. Self-directedness is a part of the adult agenda: to do one’s 
own thinking, to handle one’s own life, and to work things out in a personal way is an 
adult concept of self-directedness. Many adults have dropped out of traditional religious 


education endeavors because their adult needs were not being met or because those in 


charge of adult ministry were grossly underestimating them. 


Developing the Curriculum Model 
It should be emphasized that this curriculum is only skeleton lecture. The 
following lessons will be taught: (1) The Vietnamese cultural background significances, 


(2) Contextualizing the Bible message into a Vietnamese context (3) Interpreting 


®° Malcolm Knowles, The Modern Practice of Adult Education (Chicago, IL: Follett Publishing 
Company, 1980), 16. 
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Scripture through the Vietnamese culture, (4) General guidelines for classroom, and (5) 


Traditional instruments for Bible class. 


Lesson One: The Vietnamese Cultural Background Significances 


Vietnam has a long history, including both legends and records. The name 
Vietnam expresses its origin. The native name Vietnam refers to the ethnic Viét, who 
migrated into the Red River Delta of northern Vietnam from Nam ‘southern’ China 
Rising from a small clan struggling for national survival, Vietnam now comprises about 
ninety-three million people scattered from north to south. The majority of people (about 
85%) are the Viét or Kinh ‘lowlanders’ and the rest are comprised of fifty-three ethnic 
minorities, which Hoa (ethnic Chinese) being the largest. The Vietnamese people are 
proud of their former brilliant victories over the Chinese, French, and American in their 


fight for independence. 


Historical events trace the successive influence of the following cultures. In the 
first millennium B.C. there was Austro-Asiatic or Indonesian culture. Next came Eastern 
Indian culture extending from the second century, B.C. to the nineteenth century, A.D; 
and finally Western culture from the nineteenth century, A.D; and finally Western culture 
from nineteen century until the present.*! Of all these cultures, Chinese culture was most 


deeply absorbed, the most long lived, and the most influential. 


Confucianism declined in Vietnam in the nineteenth century with the advance of 


French rule. But despite the invasion of Western civilization, sometimes lacking in moral 


81 Kham K. Nguyen, /ntroduction to Vietnam Culture (Tokyo, Japan: Tokyo Press, 1967), 13. 
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authority, Confucianism still experts its deep influence among the Vietnamese people. 
Confucius’ teaching stressed the patriarchal family and focused on morality in terms of 
the duties and obligations of a child to his parents, a wife to her husband, a younger 
brother to his older brother. [t can be said that the heart of moral teaching in Vietnam 1s 
filial prety. To Vietnamese people, filial piety to parents 1s considered the crowning 
virtue. This virtue was expressed by a form of worship which soon became family rites. 
To foreign eyes, these rites are a Vietnamese national religion or folk religion called Dao 
Ong Ba, which means “Religion of Ancestors.” But to the Vietnamese people, it is 
merely a way of showing filial piety to parents. “The worship of ancestors 1s not a 
religion, for it has no founder, formula, credo, or holy ministry as other religions; 


Vietnamese observe this cult only to show their pious heart towards their ancestors.” 


This section describes some background information on Vietnamese people, their 


culture, and their family traditions. 


Names 


One of the most difficult things for Americans to keep in mind is the arrangement 
of name in each of the Vietnamese culture. In the U.S., the given name is written first, the 
middie name second, and the family name last. In Vietnam, the people write their family 
name first and their given name last, with the middle name in between if they have one. 
For example, NGUYEN VAN HUNG. In this natural order, NGUYEN, the family narne, 


comes first, the middle name, come second: and HUNG, the given name, comes last. 


82 Anh Toan, Tin Nguong Viet Nam (Saigon, Vietnam: Nam Chi Tung Thu, 1967), 20. 
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The family name is placed first as an emphasis on person’s ancestry. There are 
about 300 family names for total ninety-three million people through the country. The 


most common is NGUYEN, which is used by about 50% of the population. * 


The middle name may indicate either the person’s sex or family identity. 
Whenever a THI appears in a name, one knows with doubt that it is a female: Tran THI 
Lan, V6 THI Hién, when a VAN is used, it is a male, TO VAN Ut, Nguyén VAN Hai, 
young people, however, have a tendency to substitute these THI and VAN by other 
names which they take as much more attractive than VAN and THI. The given name 
often has a meaning which represents some precious object, some good quality or moral 
virtue. Male names usually depict courage (Hing, Ding, Cuong), prosperity (Phuc, Léc), 
virtue (Nhan, Nghia, Lé, Tri, Tin), intelligence (Tri, Théng, Minh, Quang). Women are 
named after flowers (Cuc, Lan, Hoa, Mai), virtue (Hanh, Trang), beauty (Dung, Diém, 


Lé, M9), etc.*4 


A Vietnamese is addressed and referred by his or her personal name. For 
example, NGUYEN VAN HUNG would be called Mr. HUNG-- HUNG being his 
personal name.** Married women usually keep their maiden name, although she would 
preferred to by her husband’s given name. For example, the wife of Mr. NGUYEN VAN 


HUNG would usually be called Mrs. HUNG. In Vietnam, Christian names are not 


®3 The People and Cultures of Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam (Center for Applied Linguistics, 
Washington, DC, 1981), 64. 


*4 John Chu Do, “A Vietnamese Profile,” in Refugees from Indo-China: Their Background 
(Ottawa: Ontario Ministry of Culture and Recreation, n.d.), 7. 


®> The People, 64. 
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normally used except for baptismal records or in some schools or circles where Western 


influence is very strong.*° 


Languages 


The Vietnamese language is a mono-syllabic and tonal language.*’ It is spoken by 
the majority of the people of Vietnam throughout the length of the country. The language 
of Vietnam has been strongly influenced by China and for 2,000 years it has been 
borrowing Chinese words. At present about half of the words 1n ordinary use and about 


nine-tenths of those in literary use were borrowed from Chinese. 


The first writing in Vietnam was in Chinese and the Vietnamese developed a 
system of writing with Chinese characters adapted to show pronunciation. Later, Catholic 
missionaries invented a Roman transcription with indicators for all phonetic distinctions 
and tones; a system which was called “the national language” or Romanized Vietnamese 
script. This system of transcription was invented in the 17" century by a group of 
Portuguese and French missionaries for the ease of Christian evangelization. The major 
contribution was that of the French Jesuit Alexandra de Rhodes through his Vietnamese- 


Portuguese-Latin dictionary. * 


© Do, Refugees from Indo-China, 7. 


87 4 Guide to Indo-Chinese Refugee Settlement in Ontario: Orientation for Canadians (Ontario 
Ministry of Culture and Recreation, Toronto, 1983), 24. 


88 Dat Neuyen Luu, French Influence: The Vietnamese Experience. An Introduction to 
Indochinese History, Culture, Language and Life (¢.d.) John K. Whitmore (Ann Arbor, MI: The University 
of Michigan, 1979), 67. 
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At first, the Romanized script was used only by the missionaries to translate 
prayer books and catechisms. It gradually spread with the establishment of the colonial 
government and wad officially adopted as the national script or literally “Quéc Ngit.”®9 
During the period of French rule, French was the language of administration and most 
educated Vietnamese were fluent in it. Since 1954 Vietnamese has been the language of 
education and administration, but French ts still widely used. Before the North 
Vietnamese took Saigon in 1975 the use of English was increasing, particularly among 


young people and officials. 


Quéc ngtt is a phonetic language. This means that the letters of Romans alphabet 
are used to spell out words as they sound. However, some of the sounds are different 
from English. In the Vietnamese alphabet there are six simple vowels. These are a,e,1,0,u, 
and y. By using little marks over or under the letters, six more vowel sounds are made. 
These marks are called diacritical marks. Here 1s one example of how a simple vowel, a, 
is changed into another vowel. By writing it like this a, the vowel with a short a sound Is 
formed. Vietnamese 1s basically a language having six separate tones (like musical 
pitches), depending on the region of the speaker’s origin. North Vietnam has six tones; 
South Vietnam, five, and Central Vietnam, four.”” These tones vary the way a given word 
is pronounced. Western visitors to Vietnam must have a hard time learning the language 


when they find that there are other marks used over or above letters to show which tone 


®° Luu, French Influence, 67. 


°° Hoi Thi Dao, Vietnamese Linguistic and Cultural Barriers (Arlington, Virginia: Arlington 
Trinity Teacher Corps, 1979), 4. 
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should be used in pronouncing a word. For example, a simple “ma” which the North 


Vietnam language has six tones and even more than six different meanings. 


Ma—with a ievel pronunciation or tone means “ghost.” 


ec. 3 


Ma—with a high tone and mark over the “a” means “mother or check.” 


ee 33 


Ma—pronounced in a low tone and with a different mark over the “a” means 


“but, that or which.” 


Ma-- with a wavy or rising tone and a wavy mark over the “a” means “clever or 


tomb.” 


Mé&—pronounced with a sort of break like ma-a means “horse.” 


Ma—with a heavy tone and with a mark under the “a” means “rice seedling.””! 


Think of all the mistakes one can make by using the wrong tone! You might want 
to ask, “Where 1s your mother?” If the wrong tone is used, you might ask, “Where 1s your 


tomb?” or “Where is your rice seedling?” 


Traditional Learning Style 


Influenced by their traditional style, Vietnamese young students usually keep 


quiet in class and wait until called upon to answer the questions asked by the teachers, 





*! Bernard Newman, Let ’s Visit Vietnam (Toronto, ON: Burke Publishing Company Limited, 
POT ls 22. 


2 Ibid.;. 23. 
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instead of volunteering. This is often misunderstood as a passive or non-cooperative 


attitude. 


Since keeping quiet in class is to show respect to teachers as well to create a 
productive learning environment, being talkative, interrupting, bragging, or challenging 
the teacher are not typical of Vietnamese culture. Such behavior is strongly criticized and 


avoid. 


“Thua thay or thua c6,” thua is a polite form used before a personal pronoun 


when addressing or talking to someone superior to oneself in family or social rank.” 


Though the Vietnamese value politeness greatly, frequent use of phrases such as 
“sorry,” “pardon me,” or “excuse me” strike them as insincere. These kinds of 


expressions are used sparmgly, as is the phrase, “thank you.” 


Methods of expressing gratitude differ. Whereas Americans say “thank you” and 


may send “thank you” notes, Vietnamese appreciation is shown by bringing a gift or 


reciprocating rather than verbal expression.” 


While talking, Vietnamese should not look steadily at respected people’s eyes. 
Vietnamese people are sometimes uncomfortable with steady and direct eye contact and 


would prefer fleeting glances.” 


3 Vietnam: Ethnic Background Paper (Toronto, ON: Ontario Ministry of Culture and Recreation, 
1980), 7. 


4“ A Cross-Cultural Glimpse of the Vietnamese People,” in Indochinese Adjustment Service 
Manual and Directory (PA: Office of Mental Health, 1976-1977), 46. 


* Tuong Hung Nguyen, “Vietnamese Cultural Background for ESL/EFL Teachers.” The Review 
of Vietnamese Studies, 2002. 2(1), 5-6. 
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The person’s head is believed to be sacred therefore should not be touched 
without prior explanation. Thus patting a child on the head, a common gesture in the 
West, does not have the same meaning in Vietnam. Just as the head is sacred, the feet are 


profane and should not be pointed directly towards another person.”° 


The Vietnamese respect people who keep “their cool” 1n time of stress. 
- Smile, even when he or she is upset, 

- Yes, even when he or she disagrees, 

- Cool, even when he or she Is angry... 


These are some of the basic Vietnamese arts to win friends and influence people. 
In other word, everyone wants to love and to be loved. To reach this aim, the Westerners 
are prone to talk directly and openly about what they intend to, while the Easterners 
usually are inclined to suggest by inference, by attitude more than by what they say. The 
Westerners want to overcome others by arguments, or so-called positiveness, while the 
Easterners expect to win by flexibility, or passiveness, that is, instead of passing “over,” 


they will pass “under” their friend to reach what they want to.” 


The custom of gift-giving is not common in Vietnam. Birthdays are not usually 


celebrated. Even at TET (Lunar New Year), the largest of Vietnamese festivals, gifts are 


© Dai-Kha Dinh, Soma Ganesan, and Nancy Waxler-Morrison, “The Vietnamese,” in Cross 
Cultural Caring: A Handbook for Health Professional in Western Canada, N. Waxler-Morrison, J.M. 
Anderson, and E. Richardson, eds. (Vancouver: University of British Columbia Press, 1990), 192. 


”? Peter C. Q. Minh, The Vietnamese State of Mind (Carthage, MO: The Immaculate Heart of 
Mary, 1979), 11. 
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usually reserved for the young. The acceptance ofa gift from a man by a woman shows 


encouragement of romantic intentions. 


In short, to understand the Vietnamese’s state of mind, one may look to Taoism 
which says the universal was created by two opposite elements: the negative and positive. 
Similarly, the world is composed of two main types or people: the Eastern and Western. 
One is passive, another active; one is somehow at rest, another always on the move; one 
is taught from cradle to want less and less, another is urged to want more and more; one 


marries first then love, another loves first then marries. 


Lf it is true that the negative goes along with the positive to form a mysterious 
harmony and magnificent to the universe, then the Eastern and Western go along with 


each other to form a friendly, and happy world.” 


8 Minh, It. 
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Lesson Two: Contextualizing the Bible Message into a Vietnamese Context 


In general “contextualization” means to communicate the gospel in 
understandable terms appropriate to the audience. Contextualization is the application of 


Biblical truths to the circumstances and situations to be experienced in a target culture. 


Hesselgrave wrote, "Anthropologists make much of how a culture uses linguistic 
symbols and assigns meaning and function to them. They believe that this tells them 
much about culture in general and specific cultures in particular. For example, how words 


function in ritual has something to say about world view"”” 


Darrell Whiteman defines contextualization as more than just communicating the 
message in a new worldview context, but then how it becomes a part of their culture: 
"Attempts to communicate the Gospel in word and deed and to establish the church in 
ways that make sense to people within their local cultural context, presenting Christianity 
in such a way that it meets people's deepest needs and penetrates their worldview, thus 


allowing them to follow Christ and remain within their own culture"!””. 


Stan Guthrie defines contextualization in this manner: Contextualization simply 
means finding points of contact within other people’s contexts and removing things from 
one's own context that might block communication in order to gain a hearing for the 
gospel. It can be done verbally and nonverbally. Contextualization has been a hallmark of 


the modern missionary movement, too, from William Carey's translations of Hindu 





°° 1). J. Hesselgrave, Paradigms in Conflict. (Grand Rapids: Kregel Academic & Professional, 
2005), 244. 


00 T) L. Whiteman, "Contextualization: The Theory, the Gap, the Challenge." Jnternational 
Bulletin of Missionary Research, January 1997, 2. 
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classics in India, to Hudson Taylor's decision to "go native" in China, to Bruce Olson's 
determination to become a member of the Motilone Indian tribe. It will continue to be a 
vital cross cultural missionary approach in the 21st century, because continuing cultural 


differences in language, belief systems, and worldview will demand it. !°! 


While there 1s no single or broadly accepted definition of the term 
“Contextualization,” we shall, for our own purposes, take Dean Gilliland’s explanation of 
the term. He states “Contextualization means that the Word must dwell among all 
families of human kind today as truly as Jesus lived among his own kin. The gospel is 
Good News when it provides answers for a particular people living in a particular place at 
a particular time. This means the Worldview of that people provides a framework for 
communication. The questions and needs of that people are a guide to the emphasis of 


the message and the cultural gifts of that people become the medium of expression.” !™ 


Although American culture, contrary to Vietnamese culture, has been widely 
influenced by Biblical truths, nevertheless, Biblical principles have been “contextualized” 
in our society as well. For instance, it was necessary that the principle of the master-slave 
relationship articulated in the New Testament almost two thousand years ago be 
“contextualized” into the employer-employee relationship of our modern Vietnamese 
society. Unfortunately, some Vietnamese who have failed to do this have thought the 


New Testament to say nothing about our modern employer-employee relationship. 


gy 


10l'S. Guthrie, (2000). Missions in the Third Millennium: 21 Key Trends for the 21st Century. 
(Waynesboro, GA: Paternoster Publicating, 2000), 102. 


102 Dean Gilliland, Contextualization: Evangelical Dictionary of World Missions (Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House, 2000), 225. 
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Nevertheless, in order to be the kind of people the Lord wants us to be, we must 


“contextualize” the truths taught in the Bible to/into our modern society. 


In his book Christianity in Culture, Charles Kraft tells of how a group of Africans 
and missionaries were asked to give the main point of the story of Joseph in the Old 
Testament. The European missionaries all pointed to Joseph as a man who remained 
faithful to God no matter what happened to him. On the other hand, the Africans pointed 
to Joseph as one who never forgot his family no matter how far he travelled. Joseph was a 
man loyal to family and clan in spite of how they mistreated him. The Vietnamese saw 
even the story of Potiphar's wife in that light. Family consultation on choice of mate and 
loyalty to household were undoubtedly in Joseph's mind. God blesses those who are loyal 


to family! 


“Both of these meanings are legitimate understandings of the message. But 
differing cultural backgrounds led one group to one interpretation and the other one 
group to the other interpretation”.!°> It is obvious that if meaningful communication is to 
take place, we need to work at appreciating the socio-historical context of a particular 
community and to clarify its interaction with the thought forms and linguistic expression 


of the people. 


The Process of Bible-Based Contextualization 
In order to contextualize the gospel in Vietnamese culture, a few key steps are 


critical. First of all, I must observe the range of ways the Bible talks about the gospel, 


103 Charles H. Craft, Christianity in Culture (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1980), 9. 
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being careful to interpret each passage in its context. Accordingly, it is important to slow 
myself down when reading, starting with the most explicit texts before moving to less 
clear verses. Throughout the Bible, gospel answers four questions. The exact wording of 


each question may be adjusted depending on the context. 
First, who is Christ? (or, Who 1s God?) 
Second, what has Christ (or, God) done? (i.e. What kind of a God is he?) 
Third, why does this message matter? 
Fourth, how should we respond?!4 


The Bible gives a number of complementary answers to each question. | used a 
variety of metaphors and stories to make the gospel clear for different listeners. Listed 
below is one biblically faithful way to answer these questions that is also easy to 


remember. 
1. God through Christ reigns over all nations. 
2. God resurrected Christ, who died for human sin. 


3. God through Christ reconciles humanity’s relationship with God, with other 


people, and with the world. 


4. All people from every nation are commanded to repent and give their loyalty to 


Jesus as Supreme and Saving King of the world. 


—=<—<—<—<$<$= >=, —.,, 


'04 Jackson Wu, “Contextualizing the One Gospel in any Culture: A Model from the Biblical Text 
for a Global Context,” http://ojs.globalmissiology.org/index.php/english/article/viewFile/1 1 87/2737 
(accessed 04 February 2016). 
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Also, a thorough knowledge of the worldview of the Vietnamese culture, I 


contextualized the gospel message so that people understood it. 


Contextualization Model Using the Worldview'™ 


WORLDVIEW | VIETNAMESE CULTURE GOSPEL MESSAGE 


































Who am I? Member of the national Member of the family of 
family of Vietnam, direct | Adam. 
descendants of the 
"Children of Dragon, 
| Grandchildren of Gods" 
Where am I? I live in the land of the I live in the world created 
| "ascending dragon". by God. 
What's wrong? Disharmony occurs whenI | Sin marred God's creation; 
bring dishonor to my family | Death, conflict, confusion 
Ls or country. marked humanexistence. | 
What is the remedy? My task in life is to enhance | Redemption and restoration 
the name of my national in Christ. 


family, because true 
blessing only occurs when 
the superiority of Vietnam 
over the world of nations 


come to pass. 





105 Felipe Tan, Jr., Contextualizing the Gospel Message in Asia: An Adventist Approach (Silver 
Springs, MD: Institute for Christian Teaching, 1993), 7-8. 
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Lesson Three: Interpreting Scripture through the Vietnamese Culture 

The Sermon on the Mount appears to emphasize what one needs to do to find life. 
However, New Testament seems to teach that Christianity is a religion of grace, not effort 
or achievement. This tension has existed within the church since the beginning. For the 
verbal icons in the Sermon on the Mount to mold our character and guide our decisions, 
they must be interpreted in two contexts: in the Biblical story context and the Vietnamese 


cultural context. 


Interpreting Matthew 5-7 in the Biblical Story Context 

The Sermon on the Mount was emphasizing the way of life for one already saved 
by the grace of God through faith. The Sermon is pointing us in the way of love. Love is 
the foundation and goal of the Sermon and in this way is the divine expression of the two 
great commandments. How then can this be oniy for the future as some say? It must be 


for all God's people of all ages. 


Interpreting Matthew 5-7 in the Vietnamese Context 
To interpret the Sermon on the Mount in the Vietnamese context I applied 
“Confucian-Christian” exegesis. !°° My perspective included elements of Christianity: 


Christianity, socialism, Darwinism, communism, and other revolutionary theories. 


106 Chloe Starr, ed., Reading Christian Scriptures in China (London & New York: T & T Clark, 
2008), 45. 
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Confucianism is "the system of social, political, ethical and religious thought 
based on the teachings of Confucius and his successors."!°’ Confucianism "has been the 


chief religion of the oldest self-governing nation now living in the world.”!® 


Confucianism was introduced to Vietnam during the period of Chinese 
domination.!°? The doctrine of Confucius is set forth in the four classical texts called “Tur 
Thu“ (Four Books) and in the five canonical works called “Ngii Kinh" (Five Classics). 
Confucianism advised its followers to become virtuous as individuals first. As the 
individual improves his own conduct, family life is improved. As families become more 
orderly, the community is rid of many vices. As communities become more just, orderly 
and stable, the nation as a whole is more just, orderly and stable; consists of a code of 
moral precepts which guide the relationships of an individual with his superiors—king, 


teacher, and parents— and his wife, friends and inferiors.!!° 


The focus of Confucian thinking is the dao (way) of culture. When Confucius 
approved of a disciple who “not only cared for formal matters but also appreciated the 
many other joys of life,” Confucius was teaching his students “to be unworldly, which 


exemplifies the height of Confucian values.” In Wen Haiming’s opinion, “because 


7 RL. Taylor, " Confucianism ", in Abingdon Dictionary of Living Religions, Keith Crim, 
gen.ed., (Nashville: Abingdon, 1981}, 188-189. 


108 Robert Emest Hume, The World's Living Religions (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1949), 108. 


10° Anh Toan, Tin Nguong Vietnam [Religions of Vietnam] (Lancaster: Xuan Thu, 1982), 230. 


10 Vietnam: Ethnic Background Paper (Ontario Ministry of Culture and Recreation, Toronto, 
Canada, 1980), 6. 
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Confucian philosophy uplifts the spirit in this way, it attracted much attention from 


generations of rulers in history and finally became the mainstream of Chinese culture.”!" 


The key was to cultivate yourself through “strenuous moral effort based on 
knowledge of ethical principles, so as to earn the right to serve as a leader in society.” 
Essentially, it came down to “the right kind of education, based upon memorization of 


authoritative texts in a community that prized cooperation and conformity.”!!¢ 


The value of Confucianism as a moderating influence upon social behavior is 


being rapidly superseded by the need for flexibility and openness in a developing society. 


- A “liberal” view: I approached the Sermon on the Mount with my Confucian 
conviction that “the purpose of religion was not only to offer personal salvation but also 


to transform society.” 


-A “literal” view: I believed the Scriptures to be the inspired Word of God and 
Jesus the divine-human Savior of mankind. Holding to the literal view of human nature 
as enslaved to sin, I “call for personal regeneration before character transformation could 
be attempted. Even then, the presence of sin in individuals means that no perfect society 


will be built on earth.” 


1tl Wen Haiming, “Confucius: Cultural Sage, Philosopher, and Religious Figure,” China Today, 
(February, 2011), 70-72. 


''2 Mario Poceski, Introducing Chinese Religions (New York: Routledge, 2009), 158-168. 
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- A “biblical” view: I interpreted the Sermon on the Mount with the belief that 
“Christians must seek to influence society through good behavior and a thoroughly 


Confucian concentration on character-transformation.” !3 


Lesson Four: General Guidelines for Classroom 


General Conditions 


femperature. The classroom should be comfortable for the students. If it is 


possible, make the room specific for the age group. 

Lighting. Make sure the lights are all working properly. Dim lighting and/or 
faulty lighting is a distraction. 

Tables and Chairs. Make sure enough are available, that they are clean and in 
good repair. In addition, make sure they are the correct size for your students. 


Supplies. Keep enough on hand; provide necessary paper and writing materials; 


have a kit for cleaning if needed. 


Set-up. Face students away from distractions, such as windows and doors. A 
semi-circle or U-shaped set-up keeps the students focused on the teacher. Keep the 
teachers materials located where they are easily accessible. Unnecessarily “rummaging” 
through teaching materials is distracting and shows lack of preparation. Avoid drink and 


food in the classroom if possible. 


Visual Aids 


Visual Aids are not the lesson, but are to be aids for the lesson. 


——— a 


"3 Starr, Reading Christian Scriptures in China, 143-162. 
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Condition 


Clean, neat, not overly-worn. Large enough for every student to see clearly. 


Situated so the students do not have to look into bright lights. If electronic, make sure 


they are working well, the media is ready at the proper place, and the volume is right for 


your students. 


Using Visual Aids 


Refer to the visual aids, but do not stare at them. The visual aids are for the 


student, not the teacher. Keep the visual aids out of sight unless being used, if possible. 


Lesson Five: Traditional Instruments for Bible Class 


Traditional music has played an important role in the lives of the Vietnamese 


Christians. Currently, music still occupies a considerable position in the spiritual lives of 


the Vietnamese. 


Bamboo Flute 


The bamboo flute is made from a stem of fine bamboo pierced with finger holes. 
The bamboo flute has long been attached to the cultural and spiritual life of the 
Vietnamese. It can be said that the bamboo flute contains the musical essence of the 


Vietnamese countryside together with the four tranquil seasons. Vietnamese people used 
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to play the bamboo flute on the fields when taking a rest, or even at nights before going 


to bed. 


Pen Pipe 


The Pen-pipe is a musical instrument of the wind family with the free vibrated 
reed, popular among almost all of Vietnam's ethnicity in different forms. The Kinh (Viet) 
group calls it Khen, while the H’ Mong ethnic minority call it the Kenh, and the Ede in 


the Central Highlands use a similar instrument called Dinh Nam, ete. 


The Pen-pipe may have an even number of six, eight, ten, twelve and fourteen 
sections of small hornless bamboo pipes arranged in two rows. Each pipe is fitted with a 
reed made of a thin strip of copper. The section of the pipes with the reed hes inside the 
wooden air-chamber. The part of the pipe lying outside it shows a finger-hole. The pipe 


into which the player blows lies at right angles with the pipes with finger holes. 


The pitch of the Pen-pipe's sounds depends on the length of each section. The 
sound of The Pen-pipe is not very clear but quite strong, nonetheless; the deepest notes 
are rather dull. Special melodies for The Pen-pipe among ethnicity are composed in the 


style of homophony. 


The Pen-pipe is a musical instrument for men and is used mainly to accompany 
singing. The H'Mong minority group play The Pen-pipe on various occasions, including 


funerals where it is accompanied by drums. When the Pen-pipe 1s played by one person, 
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the soloist accompanies the music with dancing in which much vigorous knee-bending, 


body-turning, kicking, etc., is performed. 


Cong Chiéng (Bossed Gong) 


The Céng Chiéng is a kind of musical instrument casted from mixed copper and 
belongs to the idiophonic family. In Vietnamese language, the word "Céng" points to a 
musical instrument with a bossed part in center (bossed gong) and "Chiéng” without it 


(flat gong). 


The Céng Chiéng can be struck with wooden sticks, mallets, or even bare hands. 


There are various techniques that can be used to shut off sounds and to produce melodies. 


The Céng Chiéng may be played one at a time or in groups of 2 to 20 units. They 
are mainly used in offerings, rituals, funerals, wedding ceremonies, New Year’s 


festivities, agricultural rites, victory celebrations, etc. 


In some ethnic minority groups, the Céng Chiéng is only intended for men to 
play. However, the gongs of the Muong group are played by women. In other ethnic 
groups, both men and women may play the instrument. In general, taboos regarding Céng 


Chiéng customs differ from ethnicity to ethnicity. 


The Céng Chiéng bears great significance and value for many ethnic groups in the 


Central Highlands where almost every family has at least one set of the Cong Chiéng 
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Tréng Com (Rice drum) 


The Tréng Com (rice drum) gets its name from the practice of placing a pinch of 


hot steamed rice in the middle of the drum skin to "tune” the instrument, 


The Tréng Com consists of a hollow cylinder or hemisphere with a membrane 


stretched tightly over one or both ends, played by beating with sticks. 


The player, when standing, has the Tréng Com slung over his stomach. When 
sitting he rests his instrument on his lap. He strikes the faces of the drum with his fingers 


with varied style. 


The sound obtained from one face is five tones higher than the other. The sound 


of the Tréng Com is a little dull and it is used to express sadness. 


The Tréng Com is one of the percussion instruments used to accompany Tudng or 


Chéo drama. Its use has also spread to Cai Luong (reformed opera) and other orchestras. 


Conclusion 
The words of Smith remain as relevant to church education as they were: “Great 
periods of religious rebirth have not emerged as a result of child nurture... for the religion 
of the child will usually be relatively pale edition of the older generation. This means that 
unless the faith comes alive in the soul of some mature individual or group, religious 
vitality may be expected to continue to decline in modern culture.”!'* As the churches 


make great strides in the Christian nurturing of children and adolescents, they must not 


14 FH Smith, Faith and Nurture. (New York, NY: Scribner, 1941), 78. 


forget the strategic importance of adult education in the church. It is always the adults 
who train the Christian generation of the future, and the quality of the faith of future 


generations depends largely upon the quality of adult faith in our churches today. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

This project created a cultural framework to enhance. adult attendance in Christian 
contexts in Vietnam. From 2011 to 2014 attendance in adult education within the 
churches surrounding Ho Chi Minh City had dropped forty percent due to outdated, non- 
contextualized curriculum for Vietnamese students. The hypothesis 1s by teaching classes 
Vietnamese cultural background, contextualizing the Bible message into a Vietnamese 
context, interpreting Scripture through the Vietnamese culture, general guidelines for 
classroom, and traditional instrument for Bible class, attendance will increase. A 
qualitative study was implemented utilizing mixed methods consisting of survey 
questionnaires and interviews to investigate reasons for nonparticipation in adult 


education in the United Methodist churches. 


Methodology 


In this project a qualitative study was exclusively advanced. 
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Interviews 

This project used an interview process that was guided by open-ended, 
interpretive questions. The data from the interview was transcribed and the data was 
analyzed by using various qualitative research methods. Interview questions were 
organized into many deterrent factors. Each of the factors will contain questions that 
relate to reasons why church members chose not to participate in the adult Bible classes 
at the United Methodist churches. 

Interviews are the most common in qualitative studies. In this research, interviews 
were implemented to gather data from twelve United Methodists who have not 
participated in adult Christian education classes during the preceding year. The interview 
method chosen for this study was to enable interviewees to freely speak about complex 
and personal topics. I established contact with the respondent’s prior to the actual 
interview by sending a letter of introduction to each potential participant. These letters 
were used to introduce my project and supply enough information to stimulate interest in 


the study. 


Sample and Population 

The population of this study was defined as twelve adults who were enrolled in 
adult Christian education programs of five United Methodist churches in the Ho Chi 
Minh City, but who had not attended in the past twelve months. The informants were 


male and female. The age range was from twenty-six to fiftty-nine years. 
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Instrumentation 

Interviews often serve as the most effective strategy to capture, reconstruct, or 
seek an explanation of the interviewee’s perspective on an issue or an event. Interviews 
involve steps related to creating the question or interview guide, identifying the 
participants, conducting, recording, transcribing, and analyzing the conversation that 
occurs between researcher and participants. 

The methodology employed by this study represented different modes of 
qualitative research: The interview as a means of gathering, analyzing, and interpreting 
data. 

The interview method was modeled on an approach that Daniels and Weingarten 
call the “psychological research interview.” '!> This style of the interview is 
conversational, and while some questions are planned in advance, the interviewer relies 
on his or her judgment to keep the conversation going in the most productive way. 

The interviewer develops a list of topics or themes, which he or she wishes to 
cover during the interview. Therefore, the interviewer develops an instrument to guide 
the discussion but does not stay with a more rigid interview schedule. In addition to 
listing themes, I also devised some questions under each topic to start an interview or 
particular topic. These two procedures, listing topics or themes and posing questions 


under each topic, were used in the interview process.!!° 


lS P. Daniels, and K. Weingarten. Sooner or Later. (New York, NY: W. W. Norton and Co., 
1982), 315. 


116 See Appendix C: Interview Instrument. 
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In this study, the time to be spent in each interview ranged from sixty minutes to 
ninety minutes. For the most part, the informants were asked the same questions, but not 


necessarily in the same order 


Data Collection 

Interview, observation, and documents are three of the most common types of 
data or information used by qualitative researchers. I consider human instruments as most 
suitable for understanding and capturing qualitative research phenomena as they can 
respond and adapt to the circumstances. Data as rough materials, evidence, and clues to a 
help me identify, understand, and explain sound and deep aspects of my world of study. 

This research used an interview process that resembled the semi structured 
interview. The interviews were guided by open-ended, interpretive questions. 

The data analysis of interview transcripts were incorporated qualitative research 
methods. J] utilized a thematic approach to investigate the interview material, which 
followed the design of the interview schedule. Interview questions were organized into 
six deterrent categories. Each of the categories contained questions related to reasons 
why church members chose not to participate in the adult Bible classes at the United 


Methodist churches. 


Data Analysis 
There are three approaches to analyzing data collected: interpretational 
(examining data for constructs, themes, and patterns that describe and explain), structural 


(inherent patterns with little or no examination of the meaning), and reflective (using 
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intuition and judgment to evaluate data). There are three major means to transform data: 
description, analysis, and interpretation. For the purpose of this study, I used all three 
methods. 

The demographical information, interview transcriptions, and observation notes 
were the major sources of data. With the demographics, background information of each 
participant was described according to the original recorded data. Descriptions were used 
here to represent a participant’s demographics. 

Here were the planned steps. The first step was to mail out the letter, consent 
form, and demographical information form. The second step was to analyze the 
demographical information form so that I was able to have a brief understanding of each 
particular participant. The third step was to contact the participants to schedule 
interviews. The fourth step was transcribed the interviews. I transcribed the interviews 
using word processing. After I finished the initial transcribing, J listened to the tapes 
again to verify the accuracy of the transcripts. For each interview, I developed a summary 
and sent it to the participants to ensure the accuracy of the transcriptions. The fifth step 
included two activities. The first activity was to write the analysis on my part. Then J 
mailed out the summary along with a copy of the transcription to each informant. When I 
had received feedback from my participants, I was able to revise my part of the 


interpretation based on the participants’ corrections, which was my second activity. 


Lessons 
Lesson One focuses on the cultural features of Vietnamese people such as the 


shyness and reserve characteristic, saving face, conflict avoidance and suspicious of 
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creativity which have influence on teaching and learning Bible. Influenced by 
Confucianism, students feel rude if they interrupt, question, or argue with their teacher. 
Bible activities like role-plays, problem-solving tasks, or information gap activities are 
strange to their culture of learning. When they fail to understand something, they are not 
daring enough to ask for clarification in public for fear of losing face. They are not pro- 
active enough to initiate interaction, either. In the classroom, they are expected to sit in 
silence unless the teacher calls them individually to speak. Sometimes, such differences 
on culture are not easy to realize immediately which leads to misunderstanding or 
misjudgment. Consequently, these differences can reduce the effectiveness of learning 
and teaching activity. Therefore, both learners and teachers should be aware of these 
distinctive features to help themselves overcome cultural barriers in learning and teaching 
process with the best achievement. 

Lesson Two focuses on contextualizing the Bible message into a Vietnamese 
context. The process of “contextualization” involves a series of stages. The first thing that 
must happen is the translation of Scripture. Second, the truths of the Bible must be 
communicated. In doing this, the teacher ought to use the logic and terms familiar to the 
hearers so they will be able to understand the content of God's message to them. Third, at 
this stage the subtle nuances of Biblical truth, which are not always easily communicated 
to the hearers, are taught. Because the Bible is God's revelation to all people, Iam 
confident it will translate into every culture. Our job as teachers is to find the best way to 
do this. Fourth, the hearers are encouraged to act upon what they have learned. This 
should be the ultimate object of all our teaching. If students have not learned, and 


changed as a result of that learning, then the teacher has probably not taught effectively. 
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Fifth, the hearers should be encouraged to tell others in their culture what they need to do 
in order to obey the gospel and live faithfully before the Lord. When this is done, the 
borders of the kingdom of God are expanded to include more and more people. 

Lesson Three focuses on interpreting Scripture through the Vietnamese culture. 
To interpret the Sermon on the Mount in the Vietnamese context, I apply three principles 
to the passage: A liberal, a literal, and a biblical views. With a liberal view, I approached 
the Sermon on the Mount with my Confucian conviction that “the purpose of religion was 
not only to offer personal salvation but also to transform society.” With a literal view, I 
believed the Scriptures to be the inspired Word of God and Jesus the divine-human 
Savior of mankind. Holding to the literal view of human nature as enslaved to sin, I “call 
for personal regeneration before character transformation could be attempted. Even then, 
the presence of sin in individuals means that no perfect society will be built on earth.” 
And with a biblical view, I interpreted the Sermon on the Mount with the belief that 
“Christians must seek to influence society through good behavior and a thoroughly 
Confucian concentration on character-transformation.” These views are important in the 
contextualizing of the Bible message for creative teaching. 

Lesson Four focuses on general guidelines for classroom. Careful consideration of 
space, equipment, and teaching resources 1s the first step in providing a quality-learning 
environment for adult at church. God created mankind to be active learners. It 1s therefore 
logical to plan an adult room to respect this design. An adult room needs to include 
developmentally appropriate activity centers that allow the adult to make good choices. 


This allows learners to grow spiritually, physically, socially-emotionally, and cognitively. 
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Teachers will also find that by respecting God’s design for teaching class, attendance will 
increase! 

Lesson Five focuses on traditional instruments for Bible class. Traditional music 
has played an important role in the lives of the Vietnamese Christians. Currently, music 


still occupies a considerable position 1m the spiritual lives of the Vietnamese. 


Implementation 
This project created a cultural framework to enhance adult attendance in Christian 
contexts in Vietnam. Twelve adults who were enrolled in adult Christian education 
programs of five United Methodist churches in the Ho Chi Minh City, but who had not 
attended in the past twelve months agreed to participate in this study. The informants 


were male and female. The age range was from twenty-one to fifty-nine years. 


The interviews were held between September 2015 and October 2015, approach 
six weeks. An average of two hours was spent for each interview. The interviews were 


conducted in Vietnamese. 


Description of the Population 


The following tables describe the demographic makeup of the sample for this 


study. Table 1 shows the age range was from twenty-one to fifty-nine years. 
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Data Analysis 
In this section, I present the findings derived from the data analysis. Based on the 
research questions, I present findings of this study in six sections: program nonrelevance 
marginality, resistance to education, institutional, dispositional, and background in 


participation. 


Resistance to Education 

This pattern of resistance to education 1s typical of adults who avoid educational 
activities because he or she does not value education in general and does not value the 
Christian education program of the church in particular. Also, he or she fears that an 


educational activity will be an unpleasant experience. 


Lack of Understanding 

Many people pointed to inadequacies of the church to provide the necessary 
programs and qualified personnel for the class. “The ideas discussed in the program are 
over my head.” Another person said, “I am afraid I will be asked questions | can’t 
answer.” “There are too many things going on at church to keep up with.” 

A lack of understanding of the topics discussed, fear of being asked questions and 
inability to keep up with all the activities going on may contribute to the confusion. 
Persons represented by this clustering of factors may resist participating in educational 
activities for the reasons included because they are not oriented toward the process 
elements in the learning setting. Young respondents were more afraid of being asked 


questions they could not answer while the older people were least afraid. 
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Busy with other Church Activities 
Three persons said that they were so busy with other church activities that they 
were unable to participate in the adult Christian education programs of the local 


congregations. 


Physical Inability to Participate 

As the years of age increase so does the agreement with the statement about 
physical inability to participate, “My biggest problem is severe hearing lost. | am unable 
to distinguish words, especially in groups.” “My wite is ul at the present time.” “My 
husband became ill and was unable to attend for about a year, so I did not attend without 
him.” “My mother of seventy-one years requires a lot of my attention and I usually spend 


Sundays with her.” 


Activities with Friends 

Those who agreed that activities with their friends kept them from participating 
were generally young people. The younger aged respondents tend to value the activities 
with their friends more than the Christian education experiences being offered by their 
local congregations. “As a young person | attended Sunday school regularly as well as 
church. I also attended catechism for six months every Saturday—lI felt my church 
education was most important. However, I have not attended education classes since 


graduate from college because I have too many activities with my friends.” 
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Some respondents mentioned that they were not attending Sunday morning 
classes because they did not like to be lectured to. These adults may abhor lectures 
because of past educational experiences or a failure to recognize the appropriateness of 
the lecture method in some teaching situations. Perhaps repugnance toward lectures 
causes a negative bias toward education in other areas. They may rationalize that all 
education is lecturing and therefore undesirable. A picture of the aduit who did not like to 
be lectured to could be any adult male, educated beyond high school, and having a good 


annual income. Such persons may feel that modern methods better suit their needs. 


Occupied with other Personal Activities 

Some people said that they are so occupied with other personal activities that 
there is no time available for such study. These people thought that Bible class 1s not.an 
important matter for them. “My husband and [ work different shifts and week-ends are 
our only time together. Since our children are grown we spend it together. We were 
active in the years our children were home.” “If I went to extra programs my husband and 
son would not attend worship with me.” “We owe a person in the church money and we 


are very far in debt and I am ashamed of it.” 


Sufficient Sleep 
It was pointed out that many farmers work longer on the farms on Saturday and as 
a result sleep longer on Sunday. Moreover, ceremonial activities are usually held on 


Saturday thus people retire later and sleep longer on Sunday. Therefore they seem not to 
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have time to participate in Sunday classes. One respondent stated, “I have other activities, 


and I like to sleep late on my day off work.” 


Syncretism 
Syncretistic practices are common in many churches in Vietnam. One person who 
is involved in syncretistic practices is often reluctant to attend Bible class for she thinks 


that the class subject may touch on her practices. 


Program Nonrelevance 

Research questions covered topics such as relevancy of teaching style, impact of 
teaching on personal spiritual life, how the Bible was presented, the curriculum decision- 
making process, the importance of fellowship, and expectations of an adult Sunday 


morning class. 


Relevancy of Teaching 

Two persons said that the teaching has been in current classes offered at their 
churches were not relevant. “I would like to say that the needs of many people and 
especially emotional and psychological needs are sometimes not met in the church. I pray 
each day for guidance. I am sure I will find a reason to return to group study.” Another 
person stated, “Irrelevant—too heavenly.” One respondent mentioned that he did not like 
the teaching which had been in previous classes. “I haven’t liked the educational 


activities since I was eighteen or nineteen years oid.” 
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Teaching Style/Biblical Presentation 

One of the important points the respondents mentioned was a lack of meaningful 
teaching in church education activities. “I don’t feel as though there is enough in depth 
Bible study, or recognition of the special needs of biblical learning within the group. The 
classes are grouped by age with little interaction among varied groups that could 
stimulate others. One particular class member tends to dominate, misrepresent and offend 
others.” 

One respondent stressed the point that there was not much difference between 
Bible class teaching and preaching. What the people feel a need for in Bible classes is 
true teaching and not more preaching. “All I can remember is preachers talking about St. 
Luke, the next week St. Matthew, no understanding how it all fits together. | need more 
plain language. My laziness could be changed to eagerness if I knew J could understand 
what I was about to hear.” 

One respondent stated the main role of the teacher should be to plan with the 
eroup for learning about and becoming involved in both personal issues and those related 
to society. “I used to attend Bible class, but lost interest when instruction or class 
leadership became mediocre. I believe in the church and support it. I feel support the 
church substantially in a financial way. However, I sometimes feel this is the major 
interest in me. I am constantly called until I get my pledge in, although I might never hear 
from the church otherwise.” 

One respondent stated the main role of the teacher is to guide students in 
considering present life situations from the perspective of the gospel in order to develop 


the ability to respond to each in the light of the other. “One adult class is talk back 
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session which is of no spiritual and cultural value. The other is a Bible study group that is 
too crowded.” 

One respondent mentioned the main role of the teacher is to be a Bible study 
leader, leading discussions for adults, and responding to their questions about the lesson 
material. “I feel there is too much emphasis in the classes in showing concern for church 
related projects rather than in the education of its adults in the Bible.” 

One respondent stated the main role of the teacher is to “contextualize” the truths 
taught in the Bible into our modern society and its rmplications for their lives. 

“The class I would like to attend does too much socializing and not enough Bible 
teaching. Much of the time is spent with coffee, tea and cakes.” 

One respondent said, “J am not pleased with the “instructor.” “He ts not 


contextualizing the Bible message into a Vietnamese context. 


The Selection of Christian Education Class Materials 

Another important point the respondents mentioned was a lack of meaningful 
teaching/learning materials in church education activities. What the people felt the focus 
of the teaching/learning materials should be is on the experience of the people of God as 
recorded in the Bible and its implications for the present. “] am not interested in present 
programs offered.” “T like interpreting Scripture through the Vietnamese culture.” 

Two persons felt the focus of the learning materials should be on what it means to 
be faithful disciple of Jesus Christ and how to fulfill that discipleship through 
involvement in the issues confronting society today. “They are not focused on the main 


problems of today’s society.” 


ets 


Two respondents felt the focus of learning materials should be on the meaning of 
biblical texts and their relevance to personal faith. “Not interesting enough programs.” 

Some people felt the focus of learning materials should be on the implications of 
God’s concern for persons, society, and ali his creation. For the Vietnamese, “Scripture is 
tested by its power in life now. If true, it can be applied to present life experience and it 


can be proclaimed in word, song, and drama.” 


Church Education Expectations 

Two respondents expected that the purpose of education in the church is to enable 
persons to find identity in the Christian community and become increasingly committed 
and equipped to live as Christian disciples in the totality of them lives. “Most church 
leaders are narrow minded and are not capabie of discussing views that may not conform 
to their basic behefs as teachers. I cannot accept the Bible literally, therefore I have a 
very questioning mind that is not stimulated by discussion in church groups.” 

Many interviewees expected that the purpose of education 1n the church is to 
enable persons to become increasingly committed to, equipped for, and experienced in. 
carrying out the mission of the church, with special emphasis on dealing with societal . 
issues. “Bible class I have attended seem to be boring. Religious study should be exciting 
and interesting. I am always treated as a visitor by other members. I find it hard to feel I 


belong.” 
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Changing Church Education 

Two respondents felt learners should partictpate by planning with teachers, 
entering into discussions, exploring the material, and participating in group activities. 
“My husband hates to read in Sunday school class. J told the teacher but we have rotating 
teachers so they all don’t know and call on him—he just will not go.” 

One respondent felt learners should participate by taking part in planning with 
teachers, doing research in material resources, and participating in discussions and 
projects. “My husband doesn’t attend church services with me and I attend many times 
alone. It is awkward to try to make excuses for him not being there. Mainly all they do in 
Bible class is read from prepared lessons. You could do that by yourself.’ 

One respondent felt learners should participate by taking personal initiative in 
studying and in planning the sessions, and being significantly involved in activities and 
projects. “My interest is not strong enough because I have always found church boring.” 

Many respondents felt learners should participate by listening and responding to 
presentations and taking part in guided group study. “My church is made up of primarily 
people who do not want their ideas broadened. Therefore, I now attend another church. 


My church doesn’t like change.” 


Institutional 
The term institutional refers to deterrent factors that are related to church 
administration and decisions that restrict educational participation. A potential 


organizational deterrent could be unclear public announcements related to Bibie classes 
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creating confusion about the ministry. The time and physical location of adult classes 


represent possible problems for some church members. 


Lack of Church Encouragement 

These reasons are related to church laxity in encouraging Christian education 
classes. These reasons demonstrated that the respondents were not encouraged by their 
churches to attend Christian education classes. “I have not been encouraged by members 
of the church or pastor. I know very little about what goes on except in the Sunday 
bulletin.” “I’m not an active member and I did not realize the church offered other 
educational activities than on a Sunday morning.” “The church seems hung up on 
money.” “At one time I was very interested and contributed a lot to education but when I 
needed help I didn’t get it. I find church non-accepting, the exact opposite of what it 


should be.” 


Lack of Transportation/Time and Location of Classes 

In cities, the church may be far away from the residences of some of its people. A 
lack of available transportation or a lack of funds discouraged some from attending 
Christian education classes. Four persons stated that they did not participate because the 
churches were too far from their homes and they could not drive. “Because of 
transportation difficulties, I don’t venture too far from home anymore.” “I cannot drive. I 
mainly depend on my friends, so I must miss some activities at church.’ “I live too far 
from my church.” “I live over twenty kilometers away from church, and sometime am 


unable to get there at those times.” 
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Two respondents mentioned that their churches were far away from their homes 
and they had no means of transportations to take them there. “Distance is a factor since it 
is some fifteen kilometers to church from my home. I love the activities of the church and 
hope to be able to attend more functions in the future. Another respondent said, “I am too 
far away to get to Bible class on time. My husband works nights. I have no transportation 


to attend events.” 


Lack of Facilities 

It was pointed out by many respondents that the house church or the structure of 
the Vietnamese church building does not facilitate classes for Bible teaching. Several 
classes may be held in one room. There ought to be separate rooms provided for the 


classes. 


Dispositional 

The term dispositional refers to deterrent factors that reside with non- 
participation, such as a lack of confidence, which can certainly hinder educational 
participation. It especially involves personal attitudes and convictions surrounding 


Christian education that restrict participation in the adult Christian education ministry. 
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Previous Learning Experiences 

One person stated, “The people in the class, at the time I stopped going, were like 
ostriches with their heads stuck in the sand. They refused to face reality or unpleasant 
happenings... Those people preferred to think life was a bow! of cherries unless they had 
to face up to unpleasant things. Also, the class was a talk back on the current sermon, 
rather than a structured Bible education class.” 

Two respondents said, “Hypocrisy in the church. Several people who work in the 
church get paid for it. This is not what church 1s about. We are there to worship God and 
provide leadership to others. We should do these things because we want to, not because 
we get paid for 1t.” “Removal of certain leaders. The hypocrisy of prominent and 
influential members. The cold attitude towards new people entering the church.” 

Three respondents commented, “My feeling about this subject may not apply to 
everyone, but these are my views and feelings on why I myself do not attend anymore. A 
few years ago we had a wonderful pastor at our church, his sermons were based on the 
teachings of the Bible but were presented in a way that they could be applied to our Itves 
here in the present. He was also very great with the young people, He was young about 
38 years old, which in the beginning upset a lot of older established members of our 
church. He tried new ideas and concepts which he thought would keep the young people 
interested in the church, where upon after graduation would still like to attend and be an 
active part of the church. But there were many conflicts in which he was often opposed 
by the older members (which also were the heavy tithers) and after they would threaten to 
pull their membership if he would not comply with their wishes.” “The church wants one 


to join their activities simply so they may then be listed on the roll books, Outside of that 
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objective, you’re a forgotten individual.” “There are too many committees and not 
enough study of the Bible. Too much of men leadership and not allowing the Holy Spirit 
to lead us.” “I am thinking of changing my church. My church is no longer a friendly 


church. It’s more like a corporation. I’d like a more friendly, relaxed and small church.” 


Uncomfortable Attending Classes Alone 

Two respondents stated, “My husband and I attended regularly a few years ago. 
We were often the only ones attending class except for the teacher who was also the 
pastor. The class was awkward and uncomfortable for all concerned. We became 
discouraged and quit going. Now my busband works most Sundays. J attend worship 
services but haven’t started going to adult education by myself. Our church is very cool 
and formal and I didn’t feel I was missed.” “My husband and I have not gone to church 
for over a year. We resent the feeling of the church having its hand in our pocket and 


have no desire to participate.” 


Background in Participation 

Some interview questions involved the Sunday morning class attendance habits of 
parents of the participants, and whether the interviewees’ children were participating in 
Sunday morning classes. The questions were designed to give a more spiritual context to 
their adult Christian education decisions. Non-participant behavior does not occur ina 
vacuum, and the questions assisted in identifying the immediate impact on the Sunday 


morning class attendance of the children within non-participating families. 
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Parental Involvement in Sunday Morning Classes 

These reasons related to the family’s lack of encouragement to participate in 
church learning activities. Two persons commented, “Following in my parents’ footsteps, 
I feel | have no need or desire for extra church education beyond regular church 
attendance.” “Lack of total family interest.” “I haven’t liked the educational activities 


since I was eighteen or nineteen years old.” 


Children’s Sunday Morning Class Involvement 

Time for the family was mixed with that of church educational activities. “I have 
a teenager daughter and | think it is important to go at times she likes to go. She does not 
care for this church.” “I have had many problems to try and overcome. My children lost 


interest in Bible class but we all attend church on Sunday morning.” 


Summary of Learning 

This study identified the category of Program Nonrelevance as the as the primary 
deterrent among the sample population. Many persons believed the teaching was not 
practical, cultural, and biblically based. “The teacher must “contextualize” the truths 
taught in the Bible into our modern society. He or she must interpret the Scripture 
through the Vietnamese culture. 

For the Vietnamese, Scripture is tested by its power in life now. The teacher is 
primarily a person of power. He or she knows the story and can read and tell it. He or she 


is also able to do battle with the demons and show Christ's victory. 
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I identified the factors of Resistance to Education as a second deterrent among 
these sample population. Many people described a variety of resistance to education 
reasons for not attending classes such as a lack of understanding, busy with other 
activities, physical inability to participate, having too many activities with friends, or 
sufficient sleep. 

The third important deterrent categories emerged during the study interviews— 
the Marginality factors. Many interviewees discussed having difficulty meeting new 
people in the adult classes. Some interviewees indicated that they felt it was difficult to 
be accepted in equal terms with many other adults. Others interviewees did not have time 
for all things that needed to be done. Some respondents were not interested in 
participating in learning activities. To use their time for studying the Bible was least 
important to them. Some interviewees referred to family constrains that deterred them 


attending Bible classes. 


Table 1 


Distribution of Respondents by Factors 


Program Nonrelevance Number Percentage 
Relevancy of Teaching 10 83.0 
Teaching Style/Biblical Presentation 9 79.0 
Interpreting Scripture through Vietnamese Culture 10 83.0 


Contextualizing the Bible Message 10 83.0 


Church Education Expectations 

Changing in Church Education 
Institutional 

Lack of Church Encouragement 

Lack of Transportation/Time 


Lack of Facilities 


The Test Class 


10 
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66.0 


83.0 


58.0 


66.0 


66.0 


The test class was conducted between November 12 to December 10, 2016, 


approach five weeks at the Grace United Methodist church, Ho Chi Minh City, Vietnam. 


I worked with the pastor to schedule the class, refreshments, and meal. An average of two 


hours was spent for each session. The sessions were conducted in Vietnamese. 
Lesson One: The Vietnamese cultural background significances 
Lesson Two: Contextualizing the Bible message into a Vietnamese context 
Lesson Three: Interpreting Scripture through the Vietnamese culture 


Lesson Four: General guidelines for classroom 


Lesson Five: Traditional instruments for Bible class 


I tape-recorded and transcribed all the sessions. After data analysis, only what I 


wanted to quote was translated to English. 


The Test Class Summary 


I implemented a five-week test class. Using lectures as the instructional method, I 


delivered one lecture in each session. 
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The participants of this test class was defined as twelve adults who were enrolled 
in adult Christian education programs of five United Methodist churches in the Ho Chi 
Minh City, but who had not attended in the past twelve months. The participants were 
male and female. The age range was from twenty-one to fifty-nine years. The five lessons 
of the Vietnamese cultural background significances, contextualizing the Bible message 
into a Vietnamese context, interpreting Scripture through the Vietnamese culture, general 
guidelines for classroom, and traditional instruments for Bible class were addressed at 
this test class. The idea of a balanced approach to adult Bible classes were discussed with 
the participants to find out if the religious educational programs are created to Bible- 
based, contextualized, culturally relevant principles combined with the development of a 
Bible study project which incorporated those principles, the expected results were an 


increase the commitment in attendance in adult Bible classes. 


The Test Class Evaluation 
Twelve of the participants were present for this study. All of the participants 


participated in the discussions and offered opinions and asked questions. 
Lesson One 


Responses to the first question of lesson one, “How much do you know about the 
Vietnamese people, their culture, and their family traditions before the lecture was 
given?” showed that 15% of the participants answered, “Not at all,” while 85% answered, 


“Somewhat.” 


IZ 


The second question, “Did the lesson (lecture) about the culture increase your 
understanding and knowledge about the Vietnamese culture?” 90% responded with “Yes” 


and 10% with “Maybe.” 


To the third question, “What do you think about the need for cultural based on 
Christian education?” yielded 0% who believed “‘it 1s not needed” and 100% who think 


“it is absolutely needed.” 


The fourth question, “Applying what you have learned through this lesson, how 
would you evaluate the current Bible classes in your church?’ showed that 93% of the 
participants answered, “The teaching was not cultural based,” while 7% answered, “not 


practical based.” 


I was encouraged by the responses to the fifth question, “When the church meet 
your expectation of a Bible class, will you or others commit to come back to your Bible 


class again?” 96% responded with “Yes” and 4% with “Maybe.” 


Lesson Two 


Responses to the first question of lesson two, “How much do you know about the 
contextualization before the lecture was given?’ showed that 25% of the participants 


answered, “Not at all,” while 75% answered, ““Somewhat.” 


The second question, “Did the lesson (lecture) about the contextualization 
increase your understanding and knowledge about contextualizing the Bible message into 


a Vietnamese context?” 92% responded with “Yes” and 8% with “Maybe.” 


‘Zs 


To the third question, “What do you think about the need for contextualizing the 
Bible message into a Vietnamese context?” yielded 1% who believed “it is not needed” 


and 99% who think “it is absolutely needed.” 


The fourth question, “Applying what you have learned through this lesson, how 
would you evaluate the current Bible classes in your church?” showed that 95% of the 
participants answered, “The teaching was not contextual based,” while 5% answered, 


“not practical based.” 


I was encouraged by the responses to the fifth question, “When the church meet 
your expectation of a Bible class, will you or others commit to come back to your Bible 


class again?” 95% responded with “Yes” and 5% with “Maybe.” 


Lesson Three 


Responses to the first question of lesson three, “How much do you know about 
the interpreting Scripture through the Vietnamese culture before the lecture was given?” 
showed that 20% of the participants answered, “Not at all,” while 80% answered, 


“Somewhat.” 


The second question, “Did the lesson (lecture) about the interpreting Scripture 
increase your understanding and knowledge about the interpreting Scripture through the 


Vietnamese culture?” 95% responded with “Yes” and 5% with “Maybe.” 


To the third question, “What do you think about the need for interpreting 
Scripture through the Vietnamese culture?” yielded 5% who believed “it is not needed” 


and 95% who think “it is absolutely needed.” 
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The fourth question, “Applying what you have learned through this lesson, how 
would you evaluate the current Bible classes in your church?” showed that 95% of the 
participants answered, “The interpreting Scripture was not Vietnamese cultural based,” 


while 5% answered, “not practical based.” 


I was encouraged by the responses to the fifth question, “When the church meet 
your expectation of a Bible class, will you or others commit to come back to your Bible 


class again?” 95% responded with “Yes” and 5% with “Maybe.” 
Lesson Four 


Responses to the first question of lesson four, “How much do you know about the 
general conditions for classroom before the lecture was given?” showed that 15% of the 


participants answered, “Not at all,” while 85% answered, “Somewhat.” 


The second question, “Did the lesson (lecture) about the general conditions for 
classroom increase your understanding and knowledge about the first step in providing a 
quality-learning environment for adult Bible class at church?” 90% responded with “Yes” 


and 10% with “Maybe.” 


To the third question, ““What do you think about the need for providing a quality- 
learning environment for adult Bible class?” yielded 10% who believed “it 1s not needed” 


and 90% who think “it is absolutely needed.” 


The fourth question, “Applying what you have learned through this lesson, how 


would you evaluate the current Bible classes in your church?” showed that 85% of the 


12) 


participants answered, “The classroom was not comfortable for the students” while 15% 


answered, “not careful consideration of space and equipment.” 


I was encouraged by the responses to the fifth question, “When the church meet 
your expectation of a Bible class, will you or others commit to come back to your Bible 


class again?” 95% responded with “Yes” and 5% with “Maybe.” 


Lesson Five 


Responses to the first question of lesson five, “How much do you know about the 
traditional instruments for Bible class before the lecture was given?” showed that 25% of 


the participants answered, “‘Not at all,” while 75% answered, “Somewhat.” 


The second question, “Did the lesson (lecture) about traditional instruments 
increase your understanding and knowledge about the traditional instruments for Bible 


class?” 80% responded with “Yes” and 20% with “Somewhat.” 


To the third question, ““What do you think about the need for providing the 
traditional instruments for Bible class?” yielded 11% who believed “it is not needed” and 


89% who think “it is absolutely needed.” 


The fourth question, “Applying what you have learned through this lesson, how 
would you evaluate the current Bible classes in your church?” showed that 85% of the 
participants answered, “Traditional music had not played an important role in the Bible 


class” while 15% answered, “not beard great value for Bible class.” 
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I was encouraged by the responses to the fifth question, “When the church meet 
your expectation of a Bible class, will you or others commit to come back to your Bible 


class again?” 95% responded with “Yes” and 5% with “Maybe.” 








Table 2 
The Statistics of Evaluation on the lessons _ 
| | Lesson | LI | L2 13 | L4 L5 | Total | Average 
Response | 
1 | Notatall eel 25 | ___ 201] 5] 25] | 
| _ Somewhat | 85] FO] an 85] 75} 400 
2 | Yes 90. 92 90 | 80 | 





00] 99 | 95 20 a aA.6 


| Maybe ae 10| 20 “55 10. 6 
a 
" PNotuedad [oT 5 


4 | Not cultural/ | 93 | 95 95 | - eet = a 
contextual/ | 
comfortable/ | 
traditional L. , | —_ 
|_| Notpractical | 7 5 | 5 | 13 13 [47] 94 
5 | Yes 96 95 | 95 | 5 | 476 95.2 


Maybe aq Sf, SS] SE 4 | 
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Figure 1 






Average of each lesson 








Conclusion 

specific lessons and recommendations follow for the five lessons and each of the 
six factors of non-participation. 

Persons represented 1n these lessons and factors seem not to believe that the 
church has anything worthwhile to offer them. The activities they attended in the past 
were boring. They were no longer receptive to lectures, as they were in youth, about 
irrelevant teachings. 

Many persons believed the teaching was not practical, cultural, and biblically 
based. “The teacher must ‘contextualize’ the truths taught in the Bible into our modern 


society. He or she must interpret the Scripture through the Vietnamese culture.” 
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The adult cannot be expected to participate in the church’s education program if 
the religious educational programs do not provide learning activities that are applicable in 
the lives of the adults. The religious education planners in the local churches should 
consider the adult with all his or her varied religious needs and interests when planning 
the program. 

If the religious educational programs are created to Bible-based, contextualized, 
culturally relevant principles, the spiritual needs for the adult learner will be met. The 
expected results will be an increase the commitment in attendance and churches will 


retain students who will become vibrant disciples for Christ. 


Recommendations for Further Research 

It is hoped that the present research contributes to an understanding of why some 
United Methodist adults do not participate in their churches’ Christian education 
activities. It is further hoped that a cultural framework is created to write Bible-based, 
contextualized, culturally relevant principles combined with the development of a Bible 
study project which incorporated those principles, the expected results were an increase 
the commitment in attendance in adult Bible class. However, several questions remain 
unanswered concerning why adults in all religious populations fail to participate. The 
following are some suggested areas for further research into the problem of adult non- 
participation in church-based education programs. 

Further research could consider the programs offered the constituents of the 
churches. Through a proper research methodology the investigator could determine if the 


programmatic offerings are being planned with sensitivity to the needs, interests, and 
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expectations of the participants. Consideration could be given to whether or not the 
programs are located in the church regardless of the travel time of potential participants, 
to whether or not needs are seriously considers, to the teaching-learning environment, and 
other essential program planning aspects. 

Further research could consider a more extensive study of reasons for non- 
participation of single young adults in United Methodist Sunday morning classes in Ho 
Chi Minh City and beyond. It is important to understand why single, young adults do not 
attend Sunday classes as well as why they do attend. 

Further research could be expanded to other denominations and other regions of 
the nation. Studies of reasons for single young adult Sunday class participation should be 
expanded to other denominations and other regions of the nation. It is possible that 
deterrents adults experience are influenced somewhat by where they live. For example, 
people who dwell in the big city may experience different obstacles than a more rural or 
small town population. Moreover, it may be that those young adults from various 
denominations or areas of the nation participate in Sunday classes for different reasons. 

Further research could consider the student-teacher relationship. As many of the 
students believed that the student-teacher relationship was an important factor in learning, 
what kinds of relationships would enhance learning and what kinds of relationships 
would hinder learning? It may be helpful if a research study were designed to identify 
and describe these kinds of relationships. The findings would be very beneficial for 
teacher development. 

Further research could be directed toward the determination of positive and 


negative forces which impact the adult and affect the choice of the adult to participate or 
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not participate in organized learning activities. The force field analysis theory states that 
there are positive and negative forces impacting the adult which affect his or her choice 
to participate or not participate. These positive and negative forces have an association 
with the value systems of different socio-economic strata. Further research could be done 
to determine the strength of the different positive and negative forces in the life of the 
non-participant. Since the positive and negative forces impacting the adult are probably 
great in number it would be helpful if one could determine the relative strength of these 
forces. If the relative strength of the forces could be measured in some way it could aid in 
the devising of means to encourage an adult to participate. It might be possible with the 
proper research methodology to establish a demographic association with the positive and 
negative forces impacting the non-participant population selected for a study. 

In summary, this study has shown that there are many different combinations of 
demographics associated with the many reasons for non-participation. The adult educator 
does not become discouraged because he or she is working with a group of adults. In this 
study I was able to group together the reasons for non-participation and identity the 
associated demographics. The task of determining whether other areas involving adults 
are as closely associated with demographics as reasons for non-participation could be the 
burden of the further studies. An investigation into another area of concern, or different 
setting, would demand the creation, adaptation, or selection of an appropriate instrument 
and research method. Any added knowledge about the association of demographics to 
that which impacts the adult could be helpful to the adult educator as he or she labors to 


benefit the adult. 
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Recommendations were made which address the individual patterns of the factors 
of non-participation, and certain of the demographic and time-use findings which were 
found to be associated. These recommendations encompassed the programming task and 
the promotional strategies needed. 

Several recommendations of further study were made. These grew out of 
questions stimulated during the project regarding how those represented in the various 
factors could be more fully consulted. Further study could generate helpful information 
on specific categories of time-use, dispositional barriers, other educational involvement 
of non-participants and what instructional modes might most appeal to them. 

How has this project changed me? In a ministry to the Vietnamese people, 
cultural barriers may make communication of Christian truth difficult, but it will not be 
impossible. As Christ became flesh to communication God to humanity, I must adopt 
thought patterns and something of culture of my hearers so I may know how to affect 
life-way communication. In Christ, successful communication becomes possible through 
cultural sensitivity and transformation. As Paul noted when he addressed the Corinthians: 
“To the Jews I became like a Jew, to win the Jews. To those under the law I became like 
one under the law (though I myself am not under the law), so as to win those under the 
law. To those not having the law I became like one not having the law (though I am not 
free from God’s law but am under Christ’s law), so as to win those not having the law. To 
the weak I became weak, to win the weak. I have become all things to all people so that 
by all possible means I might save some” (1 Corinthians 9:20-22). 

What new discoveries I experience while computing the project? The new 


discoveries I want to mention are contextualization and accommodation. I do not want to 
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accommodate, that is, make the Gospel message suit the Vietnamese pattern, but 
contextualization is certainly good, and Christians need it now. For instance, Confucius 
talked about “love.” Mencius talked about “righteousness.” Certainty they do not want to 
use Confucius’ “love” and Mencius’ “righteousness” to interpret the Gospel message 
because they are not the same as Christ’s love and justification by faith. But many 
Vietnamese can think of many better ways to interpret the Gospel from their cultural 
viewpoint. 

My Professional Associate suggested that if I do my project again I could 
consider a more extensive study of reasons for non-participation of single young adults in 
United Methodist Sunday morning classes in Ho Chi Minh City and beyond. It 1s 
important to understand why single, young adults do not attend Sunday classes as well as 
why they do attend. My project could also be expanded to other denominations and other 
regions of the nation. Studies of reasons for single young adult Sunday class participation 
should be expanded to other denominations and other regions of the nation. 

Finally, this project will be converted to a study curriculum and will be used to 
teach other pastors, leaders, and missionaries to enhance adult attendance in Christian 


education context in Vietnam. This project can be replicated in other culturally diverse 


contexts. 
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Dear Pastor: 

Thank you and your church for being willing to participate in this study of adult 
non-participation in church-based education. 

As J explained on the telephone, I will need a list of many adults aged twenty-one 
and older who have not participated in any of your church’s programs other than worship 
for the past twelve months. From your list of names and addresses a random sample will 
be selected for use in the study. Each person in the sample will be mailed a cover letter 
explaining the research for interview. All information received from the participants will 
be kept confidential. 

Your church will receive a summary of the results of the study when it is 
completed. There are five other churches involved in this study. 

Sincerely, 


Rev. Karen Vo-To 
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I voluntarily agree to be audiotaped during the interview being conducted by Rev. Karen 
Vo-To for purposes of her DMin research. I understand (1) the audiotapes will only be 
used for obtaining data; (2) they will be identified only by a participant number to protect 
individual privacy; (3) They will be kept in a locked file when not being used by Rev. 


Karen Vo-To during data analysis; and (4) they will be destroyed by May 30, 2015. 


Signature of the participant Date 
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Program Nonrelevance 


1. How relevant has the teaching been in previous or current classes offered at your 
churches? 

2. Could you describe the interpreting Scripture through the Vietnamese culture? 

3. Is the Bible message contextualized into a Vietnamese context? 

4. Is having an input into the writing of class materials and issue for you? 

5. What role should fellowship activities play in a Christian education ministry? 

6. What are your expectations for an adult Christian education class? 

7. What changes need to be made to encourage you to participate more often? 

Marginality 

1. How often do you read periodicals or books dealing with religious topics? 

2. How often do you participate in parish classes for adults, e.g. workshops, Bible 
study, parent classes, etc.? 

3. How often do you pray? 

4. Intimes of crisis, which would be your first response? 

5. Do you currently participate in church activities? 


Resistance to Education 


Mh 


2. 


a 


Does your job require occasional training or educational enrichment activities? 
What type of self-directed learning activities do you pursue outside the church? 


Do you think Christian education classes are more suited to younger people? 
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Institutional 


i 


Have you ever been personally invited to any of adult Christian education classes 


at your church? 


How well does the church inform you about available classes in the Christian 


education ministry? 


Has the time scheduled for classes or their location had any impact on your 


willingness to attend? 


Dispositional 


l. 


Have you had any learning experiences in your past that hinder your present 
involvement in Christian education classes? 

Are you comfortable attending a class by yourself or do you prefer going with 
someone you know? 


How does class size influence your decision to attend a class? 


Family background 


I 


Did your parents attend Christian education classes regularly? 


2. Do you have any children and do they participate in Christian education classes at 


the church? 
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Table 3 


Distribution of Respondents by Factors 


Marginality Factor Number Percentage 
Unsuittability 9 75.0 
Lack of Interest - 58.0 
Family Constraints - 58.0 


Resistance to Education 


Lack of Understanding 9 75.0 
Busy with other Church Activities Zt 58.0 
Physical Inability to Participate 7 58.0 
Activities with Friends 9 75.0 
Occupying with other Personal Activities 9 75.0 
Sufficient Sleep 7 58.0 
Polygamy 2 17.0 


Syncretism 7 58.0 
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Table 4 


Distribution of Respondents by Factors 


Dispositional Number Percentage 
Previous Learning Experiences 6 50.0 
Uncomfortable Attending Classes Alone 10 83.0 


Background in Participation 
Parental Involvement in Sunday Classes 2 17.0 


Children’s Sunday Classes Involvement 2 17.0 
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Lesson One: The Vietnamese Cultural Background Significances 


How much do you know about the Vietnamese people, their culture, and their 


family traditions before the lecture was given? 


Did the lesson (lecture) about the culture increase your understanding and 


knowledge about the Vietnamese culture? 
What do you think about the need for cultural based on Christian education?” 


Applying what you have learned through this lesson, how would you evaluate the 


current Bible classes in your church? 


When the church meet your expectation of a Bible class, will you or others 


commit to come back to your Bible class again? 


Lesson Two: Contextualizing the Bible Message into a Vietnamese Context 


How much do you know about the contextualization before the lecture was 


given?” 


Did the lesson (lecture) about the contextualization increase your understanding 


and knowledge about contextualizing the Bible message into a Vietnamese context? 


What do you think about the need for contextualizing the Bible message into a 


Vietnamese context? 
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Applying what you have learned through this lesson, how would you evaluate the 


current Bible classes in your church? 


When the church meet your expectation of a Bible class, will you or others 


commit to come back to your Bible class again? 


Lesson Three: Interpreting Scripture through the Vietnamese Culture 


How much do you know about the interpreting Scripture through the Vietnamese 


culture before the lecture was given? 


Did the lesson (lecture) about the interpreting Scripture increase your 
understanding and knowledge about the interpreting Scripture through the Vietnamese 


culture? 


What do you think about the need for interpreting Scripture through the 


Vietnamese culture? 


Applying what you have learned through this lesson, how would you evaluate the 


current Bible classes in your church? 


When the church meet your expectation of a Bible class, will you or others 


commit to come back to your Bible class again? 
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Lesson Four: General guidelines for classroom 


How much do you know about the general conditions for classroom before the 


lecture was given? 


Did the lesson (lecture) about the general conditions for classroom increase your 
understanding and knowledge about the first step in providing a quality-learning 


environment for adult Bible class at church? 


What do you think about the need for providing a quality-learning environment 


for adult Bible class? 


Applying what you have learned through this lesson, how would you evaluate the 


current Bibie classes in your church? 


When the church meet your expectation of a Bible class, will you or others 


commit to come back to your Bible class again? 


Lesson Five: Traditional Instruments for Bible Class 


How much do you know about the traditional instruments for Bible class before 


the lecture was given? 


Did the lesson (lecture) about traditional instruments increase your understanding 


and knowledge about the traditional instruments for Bible class? 


What do you think about the need for providing the traditional instruments for 


Bible class? 
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Applying what you have learned through this lesson, how would you evaluate the 


current Bible classes in your church? 


When the church meet your expectation of a Bible class, will you or others 


commit to come back to your Bible class again? 
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